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2 Expectation, Etc. 


EXPECTATION. 


Fleet wheels had whirled for us, deep 
hedgerows threading, 

Till where, down labyrinthine lanes en- 
folden, 

The gray, green-mantled church stood, 
half withholden 

From passing eyes by elms full-fledged 
for shedding 

Midsummer __ shade, 
softly spreading 

O’er swarded path a 
ment, golden 

And beryl-flecked, 
dusk-arch olden 

Let glimpse in hesitant gleams, the 
sill’s gloom dreading. 

A knot of children, snowy-bibbed, blue- 
skirted, 

Hung round the gate, from devious 
ways diverted; 

Shawled crone’s slow halt and girl’s 
light foot one goal 

Had found thereby. Grand weather for 
whose wedding? 

Methought: and straight a daw from 
ivied steading 

Swooped startled, as a bell began to— 
toll. 


noon-drunken, 
dappled pave- 


to a door whose 


Jane Barlow. 


THE CROCUS. 

Out of the frozen earth below, 
Out of the melting of the snow, 

No flower, but a film, I push to 

light; 

No stem, no bud—yet I have burst 
The bars of winter, I am the first, 

O Sun, to greet thee out of the night! 


Bare are the branches, cold is the air, 
Yet it is fire at the heart I bear, 
I come, a flame that is fed by none: 
The summer hath blossoms for her 
delight, 
Thick and dewy and waxen-white; 
Thou seest me golden, O golden 
Sun! 


Deep in the warm sleep underground 
Life is still, and the peace profound: 
Yet a beam that pierced, and a thrill 
that smote, 


Called me and drew me from far 
away ;— 
I rose, I came, to the open day 
I have won, unsheltered, alone, re- 
mote. 


No bee strays out to greet me at morn: 
I shall die ere the butterfly is born; 
I shall hear no note of the nightin- 
gale; 
The swallow will come at the break of 
green, 
He will never know that I have been 
Before him here when the world was 
pale. 


They will follow, the rose with thorny 


stem, 
The hyacinth stalk—soft airs for 

them; 
They shall have strength, I have but 

love: 


They shall not be tender as L— 
Yet I fought here first, to bloom, to die, 
To shine in his face who shines 
above. 


O Glory of Heaven, O Ruler of Morn, 
O Dream that shaped me, and I was 
born 
In thy likeness, starry, and flower of 
flame;— 
I lie on the earth,.and to thee look up. 
Into thy image will grow my cup, 
Till a sunbeam dissolve it into the 
same. 
H. E. Hamilton-King. 


THE CERTAIN KNOT OF PEACE. 
So, my proud soul, so you, whose shin- 
ing force 
Had galloped with me to eternity, 
Stand now, appealing like a tired horse: 
Unharness me. 


O passionate world! O faces of my 


friends! 
O half-grasped meanings, intricate 
and deep!— 
Sudden, as with a child, the tumult 
ends, 


Silenced by sleep. 
Frances Cornford. 
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THE FIRST YEAR OF KING GEORGE. 


The great flag on the Victoria Tower, 
flapping heavily in the southern breeze, 
reminded me this morning that on this 
day twelve months (May 6th) I had 
seen the same flag half-mast high pro- 
claiming the death of King Edward. 
King George, therefore, who will be 
crowned on June 2ist, has occupied 
the throne for exactly one year. This 
set me a-thinking. What of the first 
year of the new reign? What light 
has it thrown upon the character of 
the Sovereign? What material has it 
afforded us for our speculation as to 
the future of the reign? When George 
V. is crowned with due pomp and cir- 
cumstance in the Abbey, which of his 
predecessors will he resemble? In 
‘other words, what kind of a King is 
the man whom all round the world 
hundreds of millions of loyal subjects 
will acclaim on his crowning day as 
their liege Lord and lawful Sovereign? 

Twelve months is, it must be ad- 
mitted, but a short period from which 
to draw any far-reaching conclusions. 
But as the saltpess and temperature 
of the ocean can be ascertained by 
dipping a pint pot im the sea, so we 
may, without precipitate hastiness, 
draw pretty safe inferences as to the 
character of the new reign from the 
sample of its first year. The King 
has already given us a taste of his 
quality, sufficient taste, indeed, for us 
to know what it is like, and to ap- 
praise it according to our individual 
liking. 

Short though the reign has been, it 
has sufficed to dispel the dark clouds 
which overcast the horizon and ob- 
scured the brilliance of the rising sun 
twelve months agone. For it is no 
treason to admit frankly now, that at 
the time of his accession calumny and 
slander had been so busy that there 


was, to say the least, uneasiness 


among many of the King’s most loyal 
subjects as to the personal character 
of their new Sovereign. The reign of 
his father had suddenly set while his 
sun was in its meridian splendor, and 
the trailing clouds of glory which 
irradiated the close of King Edward’s 
reign afforded a striking contrast to 
the sombre gray and depressing gloom 
of the opening of that of his successor. 
But if it could not be said of King 
George, “far off the promise of his 
coming shone,” it must now be grate- 
fully and gladly admitted that che mist 
and clouds which obscured the sun- 
rise were speedily dissipated into thin 
air. All the fantastic fables which 
had been so widely circulated and so 
reluctantly credited, were no sooner 
touched by the Ithuriel spear of Truth 
than they speedily melted away, 
And, like the baseless fabric of a vision, 
Left not a wrack behind. 
No longer concealed behind the shroud- 
ing mist of the poisonous breath of 
calumny, the personality of the King 
was revealed in its gracious and at- 
tractive reality. Those who knew him 
from his childhood had no fear. But 
an intimate personal acquaintance 
with princes is the privilege of 
the few. To-day what was then 
known only to the few is accepted by 
all. Whatever the future may hold 
within its urn of destiny, the nation 
and the Empire know that as to the 
past, 

Whatever record leap to light 

He never shall be shamed. 

That in itself, and by itself, and for 
itself, must be reckoned as the great- 
est boon brought by the first year of 
the new reign. Whatever the ver- 
dict of history may be upon the new 
reign when George V. has been gath- 
ered to his fathers, we know now be- 
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yond a peradventure or the shadow of 
a doubt, that the man whom we crown 
in June as our King brought to the 
throne a physique which no excess had 
weakened, a judgment ripened by wide 
experience, a character strengthened 
by disciplined self-control, and en- 
riched by the faithful discharge of 
the duties and responsibilities of son, 
husband, and father. The new reign 
has started well. 

All that is common ground. But it 
is sometimes worth saying things 
which everyone now takes for granted. 
Especially is this the case when the 
general impression of to-day so radi- 
eally differs from that which pre- 
vailed so lately as the preceding year. 

Let us now advance to attack the 
main problem. Admitted that the 
man is good, what manner of King 
will he be? Some good men have been 
very bad rulers. Of the third George, 
Byron said: 

A better farmer ne’er brushed dew 
from lawn 

Nor a worse monarch left a realm un- 
done. 

Will some future Byron have to 
paraphrase these lines about the fifth 
of the same name? 

The history of one brief year affords 
us material for forming a tolerably 
safe estimate as to the ideas which 
dominate the mind of our new ruler. 
Hardly a day, certainly not a week, 
has passed since he came to the throne, 
in which George V. has not been sum- 
moned to stand and deliver a reply of 
some kind to the addresses of one or 
another section of his subjects, or to 
make public utterance on some subject 
of national or imperial concern. In the 
case of some kings it would be idle to 
look forany expression of individual 
conviction in the conventional common- 
places put into their mouths by their 
constitutional advisers or by private 
secretaries, inspired and limited by 
But with this King it is 


precedent. 








different. Although not so flamboyant 
a rhetorician as the Kaiser, the public 
utterances of George V. are no less in- 
stinct with a clearly cut personality, 
expressing itself through the medium 
of a language which he handles as a 
master. Even when the block of his 
speeches has been rough hewn for him 
by his advisers, the King is ever par- 
ticular, even punctilious, in shaping 
them to accord with his own instincts 
as to what is the right form, his own 
convictions as to the right spirit. 

Anyone who takes the trouble to 
read consecutively the speeches and 
addresses, and replies to addresses of 
the first year of the reign, cannot help 
being impressed by the constant re- 
currence of one keynote, which has 
never been sounded with such consis- 
tent and persistent emphasis by any 
ruler of England since the days when 
the Lord Protector 


Made his simple oaken chair 
More terrible and grandly beautiful— 
More full of majesty than any throne— 
Before or after of an English King. 


The first time the King addressed 
his Council, on the morning after his 
accession, he was still crushed by the 
blow which, as he said, had bereaved 
him “not only of a father’s love,” but 
also of “the affectionate and intimate 
relations of a dear friend and ad- 
viser.” In that first speech he referred 
to his confidence that he could rely 
upon the prayers of his subjects “that 
God will grant me strength and guid- 
ance.” But it was not until May 22nd, 
when he addressed his first letter to 
his people, that the dominant keynote 
was clearly audible. After acknowl- 
edging the tribute paid to his father’s 
memory, the King wrote:— 


With such thoughts, I take courage, 
and hopefully look into the future; 
strong in my faith in God, trusting my 
people, and cherishing the Laws and 
Constitution of my beloved country. 
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“Strong in my faith in God” is a 
phrase which is not merely a phrase 
in the King’s mouth. In his letter to 
his People beyond the Seas, he de- 
eclares his reliance upon “the good 
guidance of the Ruler of all men.” 
The same idea runs like a thread of 
gold through all his speeches. There 
is no arrogance of self-assertion such 
as sometimes causes us to wonder 
whether some mortal monarchs regard 
the Almighty as their lieutenant, but 
ever a humble consciousness of his in- 
ability to do anything without “God’s 
help.” In his reply to the address of 
the Society of Friends, the King 
said:— 


I echo with all my heart your pray- 
ers that God may ever guide myself 
and my advisers in grace and wisdom 
through the difficulties and perils of 
our course. 


If ever he promises anything, it is 
always conditioned by the proviso, 


With the help of Almighty God. 


There is a natural simplicity about 
this which distinguishes it both from 
conventionality and from cant. The 
King lives ever in his Taskmaster’s 
eye, accepting his duties as from his 
Master, and endeavoring from day to 
day to fulfil his responsibilities and 
discharge his obligations as one who 
must answer to his Maker who called 
him to his throne and will require 
from him the faithful account of his 
stewardship. 

There is no affectation of philosophy 
about the King’s religion. It is a 
sailor’s faith, simple as that of a little 
child. Nor is there any need to seek 
far afield for the source of its inspira- 
tion. In his reply to the address of 
the Bible Society, on the centenary of 
the publication of the authorized ver- 
sion, the King expressed his sense of 
his own and his people’s indebtedness 
to the Bible: 


During three hundred years the mul- 
tiplying millions of the English-speak- 
ing races, spreading ever more widely 
over the surface of the globe have 
turned in their need to the grand sim- 
plicity of the Authorized Version, and 
have drawn upon its inexhaustible 
springs of wisdom and courage and 
joy. It is my confident hope, con- 
firmed by the widespread interest 
your movement has aroused, that my 
subjects may never cease to cherish 
the noble inheritance in the English 
Bible which, in a secular aspect, is the 
first of national treasures, and is, as 
you truly say, in its spiritual signifi- 
cance, the most valuable thing that 
this world affords. 


This, it may be said, is all very well, 
but it may be very dangerous. The 
Monarch who is convinced that he 
reigns by Divine right has often played 
a very evil part in history. The sense 
of responsibility to God has sometimes 
as its correlative a sense of irrespon- 
sibility to man, which harmonizes ill 
with the position of a Constitutional 
Monarch. Hence it is satisfactory to 
find that in all the King’s utterances, 
the doctrine of his responsibility to his 
people is as clearly and as strongly 
accentuated as the doctrine of his de- 
pendence upon God. 

If “strong in my faith in God” is the 
first note of the King’s thought, the 
second is the expression immediately 
preceding it in his letter to his people. 
“I do not stand alone.” He ever ex- 
presses and emphasizes his conviction 
that it is in the community of senti- 
ment which makes him one with his 
subjects that his real strength lies. 
Mazzini’s famous watchword for the 
democracy, “God and the People,” is 
the King’s also. If he is highly placed 
it is that he may be the servant of the 
lowly. His supreme responsibility to 
God is to “promote the welfare of His 
people.” 

Next to this constant recognition of 
the two great entities, God and the 
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People, the King has signalized his 
reign by the careful solicitude with 
which he has insisted upon two other 
entities, too often ignored in Royal 
speeches. The first is the family, the 
second is the Empire. The latter in his 
eyes is but the magnificent world-wide 
fruitage of the former. When he ac- 
knowledges the sympathy of the na- 
tion, he does not speak for himself 
alone. These “voices of affection and 
of loving kindness have profoundly 
touched me and my whole family.” 
When he assured his Council of his 
high resolve to discharge the arduous 
duties of his exalted station, he felt 
constrained to add:— 

I am encouraged by the knowledge 
that I have in my dear wife one who 
will be a constant helpmate in every 
endeavor for our people's good. 

The recognition of the unity of the 
whole of his people at home and over- 
sea is a still more distinctive note of 
the King’s mind. George V. is the 
first British Sovereign who has real- 
ized the Empire over which he reigns. 
This is not, perhaps, unnatural. He is 
the first King who has ever seen it. 
But he not only realizes it; he realizes 
that his own mission in regard to it is 
to make its ocean-sundered members 
realize their essential unity. He grate- 
fully recognizes “the affectionate loy- 
alty which holds together many lands 
and diverse peoples in one glorious fel- 
lowship,” and he has frankly declared 
it to be the mission of his reign to 
promote and establish upon impreg- 
nable foundations the fraternal union 
of all parts of his world-wide Empire. 

It may be objected that all this is 
only a matter of words. To judge a 
King it is necessary to ignore words 
and to look to deeds. Agreed; but when 
words are followed by deeds, it is law- 
ful to quote the pledges that have 
given us a key to the acts by which 
these promises have been fulfilled. 
The King has only been a year upon 


his throne, but he has already given 
earnest of the sincerity of his devotion 
to those ideals which he has so elo- 
quently described. 

To begin with small things first. 
What can be more significant of the 
King’s sound instinct as to the impor- 
tance of the children of the nation 
than his decision to signalize his Coro- 
nation by the innovation of inviting 
100,000 children from the elementary 
schools of London to celebrate his 
crowning by a happy family party at 
the Crystal Palace? It was but a small 
thing, but it was a new thing. It was 
due entirely to the King’s own initia- 
tive, and it betokens not only the true 
father’s heart, but a just sense of the 
importance of putting the child first. 
It was said by One of old time, “A lit- 
tle child shall lead them,” and there 
is no maxim more pregnant with the 
latest lessons of modern political and 
social wisdom. 

Another small, apparently 
matter may be mentioned, before pro- 
ceeding to consider the King’s action 
in the weightier matters of State. 
Everyone must have been impressed 
by the prominence given by the King 
to the bestowal of the Albert and Ed- 
ward medals on those men and women 
who have given signal evidence of 
their heroism, self-sacrifice and cour- 
age. ‘The heroes of the mine, the fac- 
tory and the sea, have been summoned 
to the Palace to hear from the King’s 
own lips high commendation of their 
gallantry, and their medals have been 
conferred upon them at the same in- 
vestiture at which the King invested 
with the insignia of their Order the 
most distinguished statesmen, soldiers, 
sailors and civil servants of the Em- 
pire. The Albert medal has thus been 
raised in essence, although not in de- 
gree, to that of the Order of the Star 
of India or the Order of the Bath. And 
as his speech in giving the Edward 
medal to the survivors of the White- 


small, 
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haven disaster showed, the King was 
much more deeply touched and much 
more pleased to decorate the simple 
heroes of the pit than to bestow 
knighthoods, or to invest nobles with 
the insignia of far more distinguished 
Orders. It is a recognition on his part 
of the fact that in human society noth- 
ing is so important as personal char- 
acter. The individual, after all, even 
in the most socialized State, is the 
ultimate unit. 

From these comparatively 
although vital questions, we now pass 
to the region of high policy, at home 
and abroad, beginning with foreign 
affairs. King George at the very be- 
ginning of his reign recognized that it 
was not for him to emulate the ex- 
ploits of his father, who had won so 
unexampled a position as the first 
diplomatist in Europe. That was not 
his métier. But if the truth must be 
Sdward, who is called the 
Peacemaker, quite unintention- 
ally the cause of a considerable in- 
crease in the war fever of Europe. 
Rightly or wrongly, he was credited 
by the Germans with having as his 
first aim the ringing round of Ger- 
many by an iron girdle of hostile 
States. King George is no less a 
friend of peace than his father, but he 
felt that he must pursue it in a less 
conspicuous, not to say a less obtrusive 
fashion. He would not admit that his 
father ever sought to hem in Germany. 
He told the Society of Friends: “I 
know that I may count upon the stead- 
fast support of the Society of Friends 
in carrying on King Edward's labors 
for the establishment of friendship 
and mutual sympathy among the peo- 
ples of the Empire, and the nations of 
the world.” 

To the Dean and 
George’s Chapel, Windsor, he spoke in 
like fashion :— 

It is my earnest desire that I may 
follow in my father’s footsteps, and. 


humble 


said, King 
was 


Canons of St. 


by the help of God, may be enabled to 
promote trust and tranquility among 
the nations, to sustain a spirit of true 
religion, and to widen the opportuni- 
ties, and to fortify the welfare of my 
people. 


Modestly disclaiming any ambition 
to play a réle in European diplomacy, 
he nevertheless set himself to do what 
in him lay to lessen the friction be- 
tween Germany and Britain. It was 
a spontaneous impulse, springing from 
the sound instincts of a warm heart 
which led him to embrace the German 
Emperor in Westminster Hall as the 
two monarchs stood before the bier 
of King Edward; but if it had been 
carefully planned it could not have 
been better done. Witnessed by all 
the world, it was at once and rightly 
interpreted in Germany that so far as 
England’s King concerned, the 
sword had been sheathed. Even if 
this had alone, it would have 
been significant. But it did not stand 
alone. When the memorial to Queen 
Victoria be unveiled, King 
George, again acting on his own initia- 
tive, wrote to the Kaiser a most cor- 
dial and affectionate letter, inviting 
him alone among his brother monarchs 
to be present at the ceremony. The 
King has never forgotten the long vigil 
of the Kaiser before Queen Victoria's 
bier, and the invitation—accepted with 
the same cordiality with which it was 
helped to revive the 
memorable 


was 


stood 


was to 


tendered—has 
kinder memories of that 
time. 

After Germany, the 
Power with whom it is 
tant our relations should be friendly 
and fraternal is America. The King 
has from the first taken the keenest 
interest in the proposal of President 
Taft to declare, so far as a treaty of 
arbitration can secure it, that war be- 
tween the two great English-speaking 
races shall be forever abolished. Of 
this the outward and visible sign has 


other great 


most impor- 
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been the letter which the King ad- 
dressed to the Lord Mayor of London, 
who had conveyed to his Majesty the 
resolutions unanimously passed at the 
Guildhall City meeting in favor of a 
general treaty of arbitration between 
Britain and America. This was with- 
out a precedent; but in the cause of 
peace and of Anglo-American reunion 
King George is not afraid to make 
precedents. 

From foreign affairs we pass to the 
politics of the Empire. Here again 
we are confronted, not by words, but 
by deeds. The King has made a pre- 
cedent in deciding to go to India in 
person, in order to be present at the 
great Durbar at Delhi, when he is to 
be proclaimed Emperor of India. The 
decision was the King’s. It is an 
open secret that the policy, nay, the 
safety of the step, was questioned by 
some of his Ministers, and those the 
best entitled to be heard on such a 
question. But the resolution of the 
King was of adamant. 

He knows India. He has been in 
India, which his secretaries have not 
visited. He realizes the importance 
of personality in the sentiment of loy- 
alty. In his own words, he is “per- 
sonally acquainted with great king- 
doms, known to history with monu- 
ments of a civilization older than our 
own, with native rulers, with the peo- 
ples, the cities, towns, villages through- 
out these vast territories.”” He under- 
stands the absolute necessity of more 
sympathetic justice between rulers and 
ruled, and in his own words, “the 
well-being of India will ever be the 
inspiration of his rule.” So King 
George is going to India. 

This, however, is but a beginning. 
His mission, as he conceives it, is to 
make all the Dominions more con- 
scious of their unity with the Mother- 
land. As his father went, after his 
coronation, to Edinburg and Dublin 
and held Courts in the capitals of these 


ancient kingdoms, whose crowns he 
has inherited, it is his fixed intention 
to go to Australia, South Africa, and 
Canada, and hold Courts in their capi- 
tals. It is a great programme, from 
which parochially minded statesmen, 
with the souls of pedlars, shrink 
aghast. But the King knows his peo- 
ple oversea. He knows also that “the 
unplumbed, salt, estranging sea,” as 
it was called in old days, has now been 
bridged by steam and effaced by elec- 
tricity. So he is going to his Domin- 
ions oversea, if life be spared him, and 
even those who opposed his decision 
will live to rejoice in the results of his 
calm and unshaken resolution. 

We now come to what many will 
regard as the crucial question. What 
light has the past year of the reign 
shed upon the probable action of the 
King in regard to the Constitutional 
crisis? So far as words go, nothing 
could be more explicit than the King’s 
pledges. On May 7th he declared that 
“to uphold the Constitutional Govern- 
ment of these realms will be the earn- 
est object of my life.” On May 22nd 
he spoke of cherishing “the laws and 
Constitution of my beloved country.” 
Addressing his “People Beyond the 
Seas,” the King said:— 

It will be my earnest endeavor to 
uphold Constitutional Governments, 
and to safeguard in all their fulness, 
the liberties which are enjoyed 
throughout my Dominions, and, under 
the good guidance of the Ruler of all 
men, I will maintain upon the founda- 
tion of freedom, justice, and peace, the 
great heritage of the united British 
Empire. 

In June he told the Presbyterian 
ministers of London and of West- 
minister :— 

It is my earnest desire, with God’s 
help, to labor for the unity, peace, and 
prosperity of my Empire, to promote 
its moral interests, and to maintain the 
civil and religious liberty which is the 
basis of progress and of spiritual vi- 
tality. 
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That is satisfactory enough so far 
as words go. But history is full of the 
solemn pledges of Sovereigns to re- 
spect constitutions, which they have 
shown no compunction in overturning. 
Besides, it may be asked, what is the 
King’s idea of the Constitution to 
which he vows his fidelity? 

The answer to the latter question is 
simple and obvious. King George’s 
conception of the Constitution is the 
conception with which Queen Victoria 
has familiarized the world. Queen 
Victoria was a Constitutional monarch, 
who revived the Monarchy, and re- 
stored it to its proper place in the 
British Constitution. She established 
ou the decaying wreck of the Mon- 
archy of Authority, the solid fabric of 
the Monarchy of Influence. 

The Victorian theory of the place of 
the Crown in the Constitution was ac- 
cepted by Edward VII., but his brief 
reign afforded but few opportunities 
of showing how the Monarchy of In- 
fluence would fare under so genial a 
man of pleasure as the late Sovereign. 
George the Fifth will apply the Victo- 
rian theory—nay, has already applied 
it—on strictly Victorian lines. He is 
himself a Victorian. He has revived 
the simplicity of the early Victorian 
Court, and he faithfully observes the 
traditions of the great Queen. 

Victoria, although the most Consti- 
tutional of Sovereigns, was one of the 
most punctilious of monarchs. Ready 
to yield to her Ministers when she had 
no alternative, she never hesitated to 
maintain her own opinions, and to 
strive to give effect to her own con- 
victions, whenever opportunity offered. 
But she always cbserved the rules of 
the great game. 

What are these rules? The British 
Sovereign may use his influence to the 
uttermost to persuade his Ministers to 
adopt a policy which he favors, but 
which they dislike. But if persuasion, 
argument, and all the potent influences 


that can be put in motion fail to over- 
come the resistance of his Ministers, 
the Sovereign must, if confronted by 
a unanimous Cabinet, obey as an auto- 
maton the counsels which they tender 
him. From this submission there is 
only one way of escape. If the Sov- 
ereign is advised to do what he con- 
siders pernicious to the realm by one 
set of Ministers, he can dispense with 
their services, and summon another 
Ministry, who will advise him to fol- 
low the policy on which his heart is 
set. He cannot summon any Tom, 
Dick and Harry to the Council board. 
It is a condition absolute that the new 
Ministry must be able to obtain from 
the existing House of Commons the 
supplies necessary for the service of 
the State, or, if this be impossible, that 
they have a reasonable chance of Ob- 
taining a majority in a new House of 
Commons, which must be immediately 
brought into being. Failing the pos- 
sibility of securing an alternative Min- 
istry, with a majority in the actual or 
a prospective House of Commons, the 
Sovereign becomes, for the moment 
and for the immediate purpose in 
hand, an _ irresponsible automaton, 
registering without volition the decree 
of his indispensable irreplaceable Min- 
isters. 

That is the Victorian theory as 
Victoria worked it. Loyally abiding 
by the rules of the great game, she 
contended valiantly for her own views, 
opinions, and prejudices, so long as 
she had a fighting chance of getting 
her own way. But when the game 
was up, she accepted her defeat like a 
good sportswoman, acquiesced, if not 
gladly yet loyally, in the automatic 
registration of her people’s will, and 
was ready for a new struggle on a 
fresh issue next day. As Victoria was, 
so George V. is. He will be not less 
stubborn, not less argumentative, not 
less keen to press his own views and 
to promote the policy which he deems 
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best for the realm; but he will abide by 
the rules of the game, of which the 
dominant is this: “The Sovereign be- 
comes an automatic registration ma- 
chine when he is unable to find an 
alternative Ministry.” 

The King succeeded to the throne 
when the two Houses of Parliament 
were in collision. He had te deal with 
a Liberal Ministry fresh from a Gen- 
eral Election, pledged to reduce the 
Peers to the position of subordination 
in the legislature which they had held 
in fact for the last eighty years. The 
lists were open, and the combat was 
raging, when Death imposed a truce. 

The King was therefore confronted 
at the very threshold of his reign with 
a great opportunity. Would he seize 
it or would he not? The opportunity 
was that of proposing to the leaders 
of the two opposing parties that they 
should meet for the purpose of ascer- 
taining whether it was possible to 
compose their differences and settle 
the Constitutional crisis on no-party 
lines. The secrets of the Royal Cham- 
ber are well kept; but it was believed, 
probably with truth. that the King 
had determined to advise his advisers 
to take such a step. That conviction 
probably precipitated the resolution of 
Mr. Asquith to anticipate the Royal 
counsel, and to meet the King with an 
announcement that he had _ himself 
taken the initiative, and that a Round 
Table Conference had been arranged. 
The King had therefore no need to in- 
tervene. His wish had been obeyed be- 
fore it had been formally expressed. 

During the prolonged sittings of the 
abortive Conference the King had no 
opportunity to express his opinion. It 
was well known that he sincerely de- 
sired a successful issue to its delibera- 
tions, and that no one was more 
grieved than his Majesty when the 
irreconcilable attitude of the Peers 
rendered agreement impossible. 

But although all hope of compromise 


was impossible, the King desired that 
the Peers should have a full oOppor- 
tunity of formally placing on record 
their final decision on the matter. If 
the Hereditary House was to disappear 
the thing should be done decently and 
in order. The Peers did not avail 
themselves of their respite, and the 
crisis came to a head. 

Then Mr. Asquith approached the 
King and demanded the dissolution of 
Parliament, in order that the electors 
might finally decide between the two 
parties on the great issue. No public 
statement has been made as to what 
passed on that momentous interview. 
But it needs no seer to describe the 
nature of the communications which 
passed between the King and his 
Prime Minister. Mr. Asquith had de- 
clared in the most explicit manner 
that he would not ask for a dissolu- 
tion except on the clear and distinct 
understanding that if the nation gave 
a verdict in his favor, the will of the 
people must be carried into effect. In 
plain English, this meant that if the 
Liberals came back with a sufficient 
majority, the Royal prerogative would 
be exercised automatically in over- 
riding the resistance of the Peers. 

For King George this was the cru- 
cial moment. It was within his right 
to dismiss Mr. Asquith and to call Mr. 
Balfour to his counsels. He did not 
exercise that right. Why he did not 
do so has never been stated. But 
whether it was because he had ascer- 
tained that Mr. Balfour would not take 
the responsibility of attempting to 
carry on the Government, even for the 
few weeks before the dissolution, in 
face of a hostile majority, or whether 
he thought that under the Constitu- 
tion he would have been straining the 
prerogative had he refused the request 
of his Ministers to refer the question 
at issue to the decision of the electors, 
or whether other considerations may 
have dictated his decision, the fact is 
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clear. After a brief but painful period 
of hesitation and indecision, in which 
the King recoiled from giving the 
definite and formal answer which in 
ease of a Liberal victory would compe) 
him automatically to give effect to the 
advice of Ministers, the King made up 
his mind to grant a dissolution and to 
accept all the consequences. The de- 
cision was not lightly made. The King 
did not for one moment blind himself 
as to its logical consequences. If he 
granted a dissolution he would in effect 
place his Royal prerogative in the 
hands of Mr. Asquith should the ap- 
peal to the country send that Minister 
back to power with a sufficient ma- 
jority. If, on the other hand, the Op- 
position won the election, his course 
was clear. But there was an off- 
chance that neither party would win 
a decisive victory. In that case the 
responsibility of deciding what should 
be done would again be placed in his 
hands. What he would have done in 
that contingency need not be discussed. 
But it is tolerably certain that he 
would have followed the example of 
Queen Victoria and used the influence 
of his high position to induce the lead- 
ers to bring the long controversy to a 
close by a policy of mutual compro- 
mise. The only thing certain is, that 
had such a crisis arisen, the King 
would not have hesitated to prove that 
the Crown was no mere cypher, but 
was the real balance-wheel of the 
State. 

The King granted Mr. Asquith’s de- 
mands for a dissolution on Mr. As- 
quith’s terms, and loyally waited the 
result of the Genera! Election. Prob- 
ably no one waited the verdict of the 
polls with more anxiety than King 
George. If the result had been inde- 
cisive, he would have been face to 
face with one of these supreme op- 
portunities which make or mar a Mon- 
archy. If, on the other hand, the 
Coalition came back with a three 


figure majority, the course of events 
would pass beyond his control. So far 
as this issue was concerned, he would 
sink at once into the position of an 
automaton, whose signature could 
either be withheld from the writs of 
summons of peers, whose only quali- 
fication was their hereditary rank, or 
could be affixed to patents of 500 new 
peerages, as Mr. Asquith directed. He 
might hate this automatic exercise of 
his prerogative by the Prime Minis- 
ter; but the King is far too loyal to the 
Constitution, and far too good a 
sportsman to think of evading his obli- 
gations. 

The moment the result of the Gen- 
eral Election was declared, the King 
recognized his position. Another dis- 
solution was out of the question. The 
Opposition could not furnish him an 
alternative Cabinet that could face the 
House of Commons for a single day. 
Not the overbearing arrogance of a 
usurping Minister, but the abject and 
hopeless impotence of the Opposition, 
reduced the King to the position of an 
obedient automaton in the hands of 
Mr. Asquith. That he did not like the 
position may be taken for granted; 
but there was no help for it. And to 
do the King justice, whether he liked 
it or disliked it, he never allowed his 
personal feelings to appear either in 
publie or in private. 

If he must for the nonce be an 
automaton by the inexorable law of 
the Constitution, King George has 
never allowed any one to perceive that 
the action of the automaton was not 
the free exercise of his own Royal 
will. Should the Peers persist in com- 
pelling the exercise of the Royal pre- 
rogative to enforce the will of the 
Commons, that prerogative will be ex- 
ercised without tremor, or hesitation, 
or holding back. The King will play 
the great game, according to the strict- 
est rules, loyally and royally to the 
end. 
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The hotheads of the Opposition may 
rage, but Mr. Balfour and Lord Lans- 
downe know that the King has no 
choice but to do that which is the in- 
evitable result of their own inability 
to furnish him with an alternative 
Cabinet. As for King George, he has 
no doubts. He knows his duty, and 
for him to know is to do. 

Hence the close of the first year of 
The Contemporary Review. 


A Salute from the Fleet. 








the new reign finds the nation abso- 
lutely free from any anxiety or ex- 
citement. The King has shown that 
the balance-wheel of the Constitution 
is functioning with perfect regularity, 
and that being the case, the crisis is no 
crisis, but merely a Parliamentary in- 
cident, which is about to be quietly 
solved in a perfectly Constitutional 
way. 








(On the Coronation 


A SALUTE FROM THE FLEET. 


i. 
The guns of H.M.S. Royal Sovereign. 






of the Sailor-King.) 





Ocean-Mother of England, thine is the crowning acclaim! 
Here, as our cannon salute him, from over the world and be- 


yond, 


Here, by our fleets of steel, silently foam into line 
Fleets of our glorious dead, thy shadowy oak-walled ships, 
Mother, for O, thy soul must speak thro’ our iron lips! 

How should we crown our king, unless with a word of 


thine? 
Utter it, Victory! 
Answer, Bellerophon! 
respond! 


II. 


Let thy great signal flash thro’ the flame! 
Marlborough, Thunderer, Condor, 






The guns of H.M.S. Majestic. 
Out of the ages we speak unto you, O ye ages to be! 
Rocks of Sevastopol, echo our thunder-word, bruit it afar! 
Roll it, O Mediterranean, round by Gibraltar again! 
Buffet it, Portobello, back to the Nile once more! 


Answer it, great St. Vincent! 


Answer it, Elsinore, 


Buffet it back from your crags and roll it over the main! 
Heights of Quebec, O hear and re-echo it back to the Baltic 


Sea! 
Answer it, Camperdown! 


Answer it, answer it, Trafalgar! 





III. 





The guns of H.M.S. Rainbow. 
How should we crown our king, if not with a word of thine, 


Maker of cloud and harvest, 


foam and the sea-bird’s wing, 


Mother, O gray sea-mother of all things living and free? 
Deep that wast moved by the Spirit to bloom with the first 


white morn, 
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Mother of Light and Freedom, mother of hopes unborn, 
Speak, O world-wide welder of nations, O Soul of the sea! 


Thine was the watch-word that called us of old o’er the gray 
sky-line: 


Lift thy stormy salute! 


For thy crown is the crown of 
our king! 


IV. 
The guns of H.M.S8. Victory. 
Therefore on thee we call, O Mother, for we are thy sons! 
Speak, with thy world-wide voice, O wake us anew from our 
sleep! 


Speak, for the Light of the world still lives and grows on 
thy face! 


Give us the ancient Word once more, the unchangeable 
Word,— 


This that Nelson knew, this that Effingham heard, 
This that resounds for ever in all the hearts of our race, 
This that lives for a moment on the iron lips of our guns, 
This—that echoes for ever and ever—the Word of the Deep. 


7 
The guns of H.M.S. Dreadnought. 
How shall a king be saved by the multitude of an host? 
Was not the answer thine, when fleet upon fleet swept, hurled 
Blind thro’ the dark North Sea, with all their invincible 
ships? 
Thine was the answer, O mother of all men born to be free! 
Witness again, Cape Wrath!—O thine, everlastingly, 
Thine as Freedom arose and rolled thy song from her lips, 
Thine when she ’stablished her throne in thy sight, on our 
rough rock-coast, 


Thine was thy lustral glory and thunder, washing the 
world! 


VI. 
The guns of H.M.S. Temeraire. 
O for that ancient cry of the watch at the midnight bell, 
Under the unknown stars, from the decks that Frobisher 
trod! 


Hark, Before the world?—he questions a fleet in the dark! 
Answer it, friend or foe! And, ringing from mast to mast, 
Mother, hast thou forgotten what counter-cry went past, 


Answering still as he questioned? Before the world? O, 
hark, 


Ringing anear, Before the world? . . . was God! 
All’s well! 


Dying afar Before the world? . . . All’s well! 
- + + was God! 
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VII. 
The guns of H.M.S. Revenge. 
Raleigh and Grenville heard it, Knights of the Ocean-sea! 
Have we forgotten it only, we with our leagues of steel? 
Give us our watchword again, O mother, in this great hour! 
Here, as we crown our king, here as we gather our might, 
Here, as the five great nations beneath one crown unite, 
Shake our hearts with thy Word, O ’stablish our peace on 
thy power! 
’*Stablish our power on thy peace, thy glory, thy liberty, 
*Stablish on thy deep Word the throne of our Commonweal! 


VIII. 
The guns of H.M.S. Leviathan. 
They that go down to the sea in ships—they heard it of old— 
They shall behold His wonders, alone on the Deep, the Deep! 
Have we forgotten, we only? O, rend the heavens again, 
Voice of the Everlasting, shake the great hills with thy breath! 
Roll the Voice of our God thro’ the valleys of doubt and death! 
Waken the fog-bound cities with the shout of the wind- 
swept main, 
Inland over the smouldering plains, till the mists unfold, 
Darkness die, and England, England arise from sleep. 


IX. 
The guns of H.M.S. Triumph. 
Queen of the North and the South, Queen of our Ocean-renown, 
England, England, Engiand, O lift thine eyes to the sun! 
Wake, for the hope of the whole world yearns to thee, 
watches and waits! 
Now on the full flood-tide of the ages, the supreme hour 
Beacons thee onward in might to the purpose and crown of thy 
power! 
Hark, for the whole Atlantic thunders against thy gates, 
Take the Crown of all Time, all might, earth’s crowning 
Crown, 
Throne thy children in freedom together, O weld them in 
one. 
X. 
The guns of the Fleet. 
Mother, O gray sea-mother, thine is the crowning cry! 
Thine the glory for ever in the nation born of thy womb! 
Thine the Sword and the Shield and the shout that Salamis 
heard, 
Surging in 2schylean splendor, earth-shaking acclaim! 
Ocean-mother of England, thine is the throne of her fame! 
Breaker of many fleets, O thine the victorious word, 
Thine the Sun and the Freedom, the God and the wind-swept sky, 
Thine the thunder and thine the lightning, thine the doom! 
The Fortnightly Review. Alfred Noyes. 
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FANCY FARM. 


By NEIL Munro. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Surrendering his whip at the stable- 
yard of the Schawfield Arms to the 
legitimate practitioner, Tam Dunn, the 
baronet hurried back to Fancy Farm in 
a fleeting mood of humorous expec- 
tancy, picturing the astonishment of 
his unconscious fare, and the shocked 
expression of his Aunt Amelia when 
she learned of this latest prank of 
which he had hoped to keep her ig- 
norant, since her vexation was so often 
the only thing to take the zest from 
his vagaries. But the night’s adven- 
ture was well worth even Aunt Ame- 
lia’s grieved expostulations: how rarely 
did a man experience the uncanny joy 
of hearing his reputation from a 
woman not his wife! He had no clue 
to her identity, but Miss Skene, her 
friend, had a name he seemed to half 
remember as pertaining to the days of 
Norah’s absence at the school in Brus- 
sels: how those callow girls of various 
nations thrown promiscuously together 
quarrelled and schwarmed, and kept a 
polyglot sentimental correspondence 
going on for years after they had 
wholly lost the much-desired French 
accent! 

That there was something of a plot 
on the part of his aunt and Norah 
seemed apparent, since they had not 
given any warning of expected visit- 
ors—or had they done so in one of his 
absent-minded hours? In any case, 
this was the proper jolly method for a 
guest’s arrival, to delight a man like 
Captain Cutlass—the opportunity of the 
alias and the winter night; no chill for- 
malities nor wary overtures after the 
parlor fashion, where people meeting 
for the first time pull the vizor down 
and prick for openings with a cold sti- 
letto. The faintly perfumed frank 
Unknown, jostling him unwittingly on 


the highway curves, so calm and un- 
conventional, the lonely ride together, 
mystery and starlight and surprise! 
He almost wished that he could have a 
carriage of his own in future, and scour 
the coast at nights for casual unsus- 
pecting guests for the sake of similar 
experiences. Perhaps with some of 
them he should not come through the 
adventure with such small vexation to 
his @mour propre! 

The dining-room was lit; its wide. 
low, lattice windows gushed their ra- 
diance on the snowy lawn; he saw the 
table set for dinner—late a little, as din- 
her was apt to be with him and Aunt 
Amelia in spite of Norah’s better hab- 
its. Round at the southern gable 
shone the parlor windows; doubtless 
the women waited for him. Two 
steps at a stride he climbed the stair 
to his room to change, and Norah, 
crossing the hall with a glass of flow- 
ers from the small conservatory, cried 
after him some mocking question. 

“Oh, dear! I’m quite relieved to see 
him home,” sighed Aunt Amelia, fol- 
lowing her to the parlor. “One never 
can be sure what might happen in such 
company—a poacher, Norah!” 

Miss Amelia—to tell the worst of her 
and be done with a task unpleasant— 
was in no physical aspect like her 
nephew; the women of her family, as 
we used to say in Schawfield, “a’ slept 
in short beds and grew wide-ways,” 
and she was curt in stature though as 
yet without the width that was prop- 
erly her due, with an eager, anxious 
eye that never rested long enough on 
anything to see its inner meaning; sim- 
ple to irritation, illogical, absurd. She 
could not be said to talk so much as 
chirrup; deaf of an ear, she often heard 
but the half of sentences, and a million 
ludicrous mistakes had no 
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sened her assurance that she decerned 
the faintest whisper. Romantic, too, 
if you please!—no Schaw escaped that 
infantile disease, a sympathetic stu- 
dent even yet of the kind of literature 
that had been precious to Lady Jean. 
But of the significance, romance, or 
sentiment, or whatever it may be called 
with which the meanest happenings of 
the day could be invested in the vision 
of Captain Cutlass, she never got a 
glimpse; there was none less tolerant 
of his whimsies, which seemed to her 
an outrage on his ancestry. “With 
such a figure, Norah,” she would say, 
bewailingly, “he could be Lord Lieu- 
tenant—anything. But he only laughs 
at the Lord Lieutenant’s uniform; he 
laughs at everything that’s proper and 
becoming. I’m sometimes perfectly 
annoyed at Andrew.” 

“Shall we tell him to-night?” asked 
Norah, shivering a little from the cold 
air of the corridors, and warming her 
hands at the hissing logs, “or shall we 
wait and surprise him in the morning?” 

Miss Amelia, who bustled about for 
the joy of shifting things a moment 
from their places and restoring them 
again, looked at her, with two deep 
puzzled lines between her eyebrows, the 
analytic glance of the dull of hearing, 
or it might be in bewilderment at a 
scheme that was drifting beyond her 
comprehension. 

“I knew that something was going 
to happen that would spoil her visit,” 
she exclaimed despairingly, with that 
inconsequence which betrays’ the 
deaf’s endeavor to conceal their dis- 
ability. “Something always does hap- 
pen when I try to plan anything that’s 
the least bit out of the ordinary; I 
someway don’t get such amusement 
out of it as Andrew. 

“It’s an awful warning, Auntie,” No- 
rah said, with a quizzing glance at the 
eager, flushed, and troubled face. “It’s 


an awful warning that you shouldn't 
try to be ridiculous; Andy’s the only 


member of the household who can 
carry off his little jokes successfully. 
You would have a dramatic entrance, 
and keep poor Andy in the dark till the 
gorgeous vision of the girl from No- 
where broke upon his startled gaze at 
the dinner-table.” 

Miss Amelia flushed more red than 
ever, if that were possible; and laughed 
self-consciously in a kind of twitter. 

“She is very pretty, Norah?” she in- 
quired, like one that wished a reas- 
surance, 

“I’ve told you, Aunt; she’s lovely! 
I'd be content to sit for hours and sim- 
ply look at her.” 

“IT never felt like that about any 
woman; I think it’s quite unusual.” 

“Oh, no, it’s not, though men will 
tell you so; I always take delight in a 
handsome woman.” 

“You can well afford, my dear,” said 
Miss Amelia generously, and Norah 
Was at no pains to conceal that she 
liked the compliment. “Ah, but Grace, 
Auntie!’ She lifted rapturous eyes to 
the cornice of the sitting-room, sug- 
gesting some incredibly celestial alti- 
tude of beauty, and with a flicker of 
the hands expressed her inability to 
describe the wonder of the thing. 
“Even at the pensionnat she was free 
to help herself to—and lose—our very 
best hosiery, and Mademoiselle let her 
breakfast in bed if she took the fancy. 
How the German girls adored her! 
And now she’s lovelier than ever! 
When I met her at Christmas I realized 
that at Brussels her beauty had been 
just—just hastily sketched in. It’s 
now completed; I said, ‘You'll come 
right away back with me to Schaw- 
field, Grace, that I can get a whole 
week looking at you!’” 

“IT hope she isn’t spoiled.” 

“H’m,” said Norah dubiously. “You 
know you can’t have everything.” 

“But she can, I suppose, if she’s so 
very rich,” said Miss Amelia misappre- 
hending. “It’s really hardly safe for 
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her to travel alone about the country.” 

“There’s not much fear of any one 
kidnapping Grace and holding her to 
ransom.” 

“I had so looked forward to surpris- 
ing Andrew, and now my little plot is 
spoiled!” 

“It needn’t be, dear Auntie: Grace 
may be depended on to make a dra- 
matic entrance any time.” 

“If you understood your cousin as I 
do—you maybe will when you’re my 
age—you would see that just to—to 
spring her upon him is the way to se- 
cure his interest,” said Miss Amelia, 
with a ludicrous movement to suggest 
the spring. 

Norah laughed. “You wicked, sly 
old aunt!” she exclaimed, pointing a 
denunciatory finger. 

“Have you ever thought, dear, that 


he may marry again?” asked Miss 
Amelia in a whisper. 

“So that’s the purpose of your 
scheme!” said Norah. 

“You would never notice, you're 


much too young; and besides, you're so 
taken up with Mr. Maurice. But I’ve 
been observing Andrew now for 
months, and he’s showing a great deal 
of sensibility. A great deal! I feel 
sure there’s something going to happen. 
I feel it: I can’t exactly tell you how. 
Don't ask me. It’s but natural he 
should think of marrying again; he 
was so happy with poor Jean. He 
goes to church, and he looks about 
him; he’s never off that horse unless 
he’s curling. He’s always here now 
when he knows we're to have visitors. 
I thought a while ago he was struck 
with Mabel Brooks. Have you no- 
ticed that at nearly every house he has 
called at lately there is sure to be a 
pretty daughter?” 

“What a suspicious aunt!” cried No- 
rah gaily. “And Grace is to be 
flashed on him without a single word 
of warning! Well, I may tell you this 
—she knows a surprising lot about his 
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character, and she’s ready to be fas- 
cinated.” 

“Oh, as for that,” said Miss Amelia 
complacently; “it isn’t her I’m thinking 
of. Andrew may be odd, but with 
women he has always a fascination. I 
never could understand it. It’s—it’s 
in the family,—among the men, I 
mean. What I'm not so sure of is 
if your friend is likely to attract him. 
You never can tell with Andy.” 

“Indeed you never can!” said Norah. 
“Hu-s-sh! here he comes.” 

Sir Andrew came slowly down the 
stair with his mood of gay expectancy 
completely dissipated. The only sort 
of fun he had little taste for was the 
kind that made another look ridiculous; 
and he realized that the lady must in 
the circumstances experience a mauvais 
quart Theure. That she would at once 
identify him he was certain, and she 
would reasonably feel that he had 
taken her at a mean advantage. 
Had he not been confident when he let 
her make himself the subject of her 
conversation that he should never meet 
her again he would not have indulged 
a spirit of fun that now seemed cruel, 
and sadly wanting anything like dig- 
nity. He was heartily ashamed of 
himself. He heard the laugh of No- 
rah, and the imminent exposure terri- 
fied him. At the foot of the stair he 
paused a second, half inclined to fly 
from the ordeal; but he was a little too 
late. His aunt and cousin hearing 
him come, emerged from the sitting- 
room, and a moment after he was con- 
scious of a thankful feeling of relief 
when he found a dinner set for three. 
What had come over his mysterious 
fare? 

“Dear me, we're very grand to- 
night!” said Aunt Amelia, looking with 
some surprise at his costume. It was 
rarely he conceded so much as a din- 
ner-jacket to their private meals. Even 
Norah looked at him with curiosity. 
Herself the evening lights invariably 
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made wonderfully pleasant to the eye. 
Lovely at any time, her loveliness, that 
seemed sometimes wild and hoydenish 
out-of-doors—perhaps at times a lit- 
tle too robust,—was added to enor- 
mously by the simplest arts of her 
looking-glass; her hair, arranged with 
artful artlessness, of itself appeared to 
give her a fresh identity; refinement, 
elegance, and poise were in the shoul- 
ders and the tilt of the head. Aunt 
Amelia plagiarized her taste in fab- 
rics, colors, and the cut of things; but 
the right effect so seldom waits on the 
best intentions of our Aunt Amelias! 

“You haven’t gone through the ice, 
have you?” she inquired. 

“No,” said Sir Andrew, “that was 
only the luncheon,” and glad of his 
respite he gleefully told of the lost 
pots. 

They gave no hint of the visitor; 
manifestly his first suspicions were 
correct, and they had plotted some sur- 


prise. Well, they would not be disap- 


pointed in one respect; the surprise 
was coming, though with a different 
complexion from what they had an- 


ticipated. Doubtless the lady had 
been tired and had gone to bed; when 
it was plain that for a little at least 
he was to be kept in the dark about 
her presence, he played up to the sit- 
uation and asked no questions. His 
aunt betrayed an uneasy feeling of con- 
spiracy; she chirruped with even more 
inconsequence than usual, or sat with 
long intervals of unaccustomed silence. 
Norah, too, had a sparkle in the eye 
that might have roused suspicion un- 
der any circumstances; the plot, he felt 
sure, was hers. 

“A glorious day!” he told them. “Ice 


perfect, Paterson was in splendid 


form.” 
“And yourself?” asked Norah. 


“Oh, middling, middling!” said Sir 
Andrew, “not so well, but that I once 
came in for his frankest criticism—he 


said I was an idiot!” 


“Tchk! tchk!” said Aunt Amelia, 
shocked, “if you will mix up with vul- 
gar people!” 

He laughed. “Vulgar! Dear aunt, 
there’s nothing vulgar about Paterson 
—a delightful man, who is good enough 
to overlook my disadvantages in social 
intercourse as a landlord, and is even 
capable of most gentlemanly considera- 
tion. He leaves the best pools for us, 
keeps off the river when the fish turn 
red, and more than once you've had to 
thank him for a replenished larder.” 

“With Mr. Beswick’s pheasants,” re- 
marked Norah. 

“Mr. Beswick understands; I have 
made that right with him. I learned 
more wood-craft as a lad from Pater- 
son than from all the gamekeepers. 
Our poacher’s a survival of the antique 
world, and a sportsman; I never grudge 
him a dinner from the river or the 
wood; it’s all he mulcts me in. And 
he’s a pretty curler.” 

“But he needn’t be impertinent,” said 
Miss Amelia. “You make far too free 
with him and his class.” 

“It wasn’t a bit impertinent; the shot 
he criticized was stupid. I admire 
his frankness. The truth is always 
wholesome; I agree to-night with Emer- 
son;—you remember, Norah, the man 
who omitted all commonplace and com- 
pliment in his conversation spoke to 
the conscience of every person he en- 
countered and that with great insight 
and beauty? He was mad, it is true, 
or at any rate they thought him so, 
but to stand in true relations with men 
in an age of polite dissimulation is 
worth a fit of lunacy. You always 
prefer to know the truth, don’t you, 
Norah?” He looked at her quizzingly. 

“Indeed, and I do nothing of the 
kind!” she answered promptly. 
“There’s a great deal to be said for 
what we call politeness, even when it’s 
dissimulation. The truths that hurt 
are the truths we know ourselves al- 
ready.” 
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“It’s a point we must discuss on the 
return of Reginald,” said the baronet 
agreeably. “A poet could illuminate 
the subject. I had the most inter- 
esting exposition of the thing to-night, 
when I met a lady who talked to me 
about myself with the frankness of a 
child. A most exhilarating experi- 
ence!” 

“It must have been if she told you 
all,” said Norah, wondering. “Could 
she possibly be more frank than I?” 

“She was,” replied Sir Andrew cheer- 
fully. “In you, even at your most out- 
spoken moments, there is some reserve 
—lI've lately noticed it,”—here Norah 
flushed uneasily. “My latest friend 
was as frank as Paterson, quite art- 
less: downright, literal, explicit. She 
spoke to me of myself as if I were— 
as if I were a post-boy.” 

“You meet such dreadful people,” 
said Miss Amelia helplessly. 

“Was she a lady?” asked his cousin. 

He refiected for a moment, staring at 
the table-<loth. “Upon my word,” 
said he, “I never thought of that. In 
any case I couldn’t have told, for it 
was in the dark, and I couldn’t see her 
jewelry,” and Miss Amelia stared with 
open mouth at his criterion of judg- 
ment. 

But Norah, who knew him better, 
smiled. “Do we know the daring 
creature?” she inquired. 

He fixed his eyes on her, and 
chuckled slyly, then looked around the 
room inquiringly. “You ought to,” he 
answered. “It was your visitor; I 
drove her from Duntryne.” 

“What is he saying, Norah?” asked 
Miss Amelia anxiously. “I wish you 
wouldn’t mumble.” 

“You drove our visitor here?” said 
Norah with uplifted eyebrows. 

“T had the honor,” said Sir Andrew. 
“Where is she?” 

“And she discussed yourself with 
you! What charming equanimity!” 

“It’s only fair to add that she was 


quite unconscious who I was,” said the 
baronet; “I fear I owe her a most ab- 
ject apology. Whereis she? Who is 
she?” 

“I fancy she’s having supper with 
the housekeeper,” said Norah quietly. 
“Aunty, your marvellous nephew's 
dinner-jacket wasn’t meant for us; he 
expected to be dining with Miss 
Skene’s companion.” 


CHAPTER X. 

Mrs. Powrie, the housekeeper of 
Fancy Farm, was a lady whose atti- 
tude to the frolic and ridiculous uni- 
verse, was one, at the cheerfullest, of 
petulant acquiescence; had she heard 
that the end of the world was due on 
Saturday, she would have said no more 
than “There's a stupid caper for you!’” 
and gone and drawn her savings from 
the bank. Her views of men were not 
unkindly, but contemptuous; her stand- 
ard of the sex being Peter Powrie, 
whom, speaking French unconsciously, 
she sometimes called “a gniaf! a per- 
fect gniaf!” and she ought to know, 
since Peter was her husband. Not a 
bad man in the main; there were 
worse ip the world, we agreed, even 
in censorious Schawfield, than Peter 
Powrie, and his wife herself would 
probably do any mortal thing to please 
the creature short of living with him, 
a trial she had ended half a dozen 
years ago when he sold her cornelian 
brooch and bought a pup. 

“You're lucky to be single, Miss Col- 
quhoun,” she remarked with a sigh 
that was half of feeling, half reple- 
tion, as she rose from the supper-table, 
wheeled her cosy arm-chair to the 
hearth, and poked the logs on the roar- 
ing fire of her private room, which 
(with a natural loathing of things ca- 
nine) she had lost her temper more 
than once to hear the other servants 
call, in the common argot of the under- 
lings, “pug’s parlor.” 

“I’m sure of it!” said the stranger, 





to whom, in less than half an hour’s 
acquaintance, she had, in a mood 
evoked by the sense of understanding 
sympathy, laid bare her whole philos- 
ophy, and roughly sketched a life 
of trial and incredible endurance. 
“There’s nothing like independence. 
I've quite made up my mind I'll never 
marry.” 

The middle-aged housekeeper looked 
at her slyly—at the enviably well-set 
youthful figure, the merry inviting ha- 
zel eyes, the refined and mobile face, 
the elegant apparel; and coughed a lit- 
tle dubiously. 

“Touch wood!” she advised, picking 
up a crochet-needle and stabbing it in 
her bosom, till she cleared a skene of 
cotton. “IT used to think I felt like 
that myself, and still-and-on one winter 
day I went and married Peter Powrie. 
Men are all silly, but they have a way 
with them! I’m telling you about my 


husband since I know very well you'll 
have the full particulars before you're 


another day in Schawfield; we're a 
dreadful folk for clash! If you ever 
marry, Miss Colquhoun,—and it’s like 
a sprain you can’t tell sometimes 
how it happens—see and marry a nice 
old man with a little money by him. 
And above all, take my word for it, 
beware of a man either young or old 
that’s daft for dogs!” 

The lady, whose identity was at the 
moment being indicated to Sir Andrew 
Schaw in the dining-room, much to his 
surprise and entertainment, put a pair 
of the smallest, slimmest feet on the 
fender, turned up the front of her 
outer skirt, as much to reveal the 
flounces of a green silk petticoat as for 
economy, and assuming a sober, sympa- 
thetic aspect, asked if Mrs. Powrie 
had been long a widow. 

“I’m not a widow at all.” said Mrs. 
Powrie cheerfully. “That’s the one 
vexation Peter ever spared me. But 
I might as well be, for all the good I 
get of him. You’ve heard of men go- 


ing to the dogs: mine went to them 
right enough—nothing in Peter Pow- 
rie’s silly head but Dandie Dinmonts! 
He would travel a hundred miles to see 
a show of the tousy brutes, even if it 
cost him his situation. He’s always 
losing his situation. As good a coach- 
man as ever wore a hat with a cock- 
ade, but daft for Dandie Dinmonts! 
That’s men—aye a want of some kind 
in them! With some it’s drink, and 
with some it’s temper, and with most 
it’s the ran-dan generally, but with 
Peter Powrie it was nothing worse 
than dogs. I wish it had been horse! 
He couldn’t put up with the neighbor- 
hood because the fashion here was all 
for Skyes and English terriers. Peo- 
ple talk about love and jealousy!” 
continued Mrs. Powrie with a cynical 
laugh; “the green-eyed monster, as 
they call it in the ‘Supplement,’ never 
bothered me till Peter fell in love with 
the champion Dandie Dinmot, and 
him—that’s Peter—at the age of fifty! 
For two years back he’s been in a job 
in Fife, at hardly more than half his 
proper wages, just to be near his 
darling! I wonder sometimes what 
was the Almighty’s notion making men. 
He must have done it for diver- 
sion.” 

“ “His "prentice han’ he tried on man, 
and then he made the lasses O!’” 
quoted Miss Colquhoun. “It’s a mercy 
there are different kinds of them.” 

“Have you ever in all your life met a 
single one you could be bothered with 
about the house, except for the sake of 
his wages?” asked the housekeeper, and 
Miss Colquhoun confessed that, except 
her father, she had not met any. 

“A father’s different,” said Mrs. 
Powrie. ‘He's bound to learn a little 
gumption from his children. Perhaps 
if Peter ” She checked herself as 
a maid came into the room to clear the 
table; and sitting stately in her arm- 
chair, crocheting, gave Miss Colquhoun 
an opportunity to reflect how much of 
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actual life, as in the novels, is taken up 
with the whim called love and the 
penny-dip or lottery called matrimony. 
She had, she realized, been talking 
nearly all that day of little else than 
men since she set out for Schawfield 
in the morning; there seemed to be 
something in the air to bring the sub- 
ject ever uppermost. 

“What time do you expect 
mistress in the morning?” asked Mrs. 
Powrie when they had the room to 
themselves again, and the other red- 
dened, with a spitfire sparkle of the 
eyes. 

“Mistress!” she repeated, ‘I! 
have any; I’m Miss Skene’s compan- 


your 


don't 


jon.” 

“I hope she pays you decently for— 
for your company,” retorted Mrs. Pow- 
rie dryly, clearing her throat. “It used 
to be always ‘my maid’ and ‘my lady’ 
in my days, and I'm afraid, at my age, 
I'll never learn the difference.” 

“There’s a great deal of difference, 
all the same,” said Miss Colquhoun, 
“and I’m a Radical—right down Rad- 
ical! I learned it from my father, and 
a poem I got at school, called Gold- 
smith’s ‘Deserted Vilage.’ And a bit 
from Burns——~” 

“Yon dreadful man! 
him! What a carry-on!” 
Mrs. Powrie. 

“A maid sells herself, body and soul, 
for thirty pounds a-year or less to a 
mistress who can bully her; I have too 
much temper and conceit of myself for 
that; I condescend to be Miss Skene’s 
companion—it’s an art; and reserve the 
right to be—to be cheeky,” and she 
smiled delightfully, the spitfire 
quenched in a flood of humorous self- 
satisfaction. “I’m not an angel, but 
I’m just as good a woman as herself. 
I don’t know French, like her, but she 
doesn’t know how to cut a bodice; if 
I’m not so expensively dressed I’m at 
least as healthy and a good deal hap- 
pier. Happy! I’m as happy as the 


I canna stand 
interjected 


day’s long! And as outspoken as a 
sparrow!” 

“Dear! dear!” exclaimed Mrs. Pow- 
rie, “it’s not in the housekeeper’s room 
you should be at all, but in the dining- 
room.” 

“No, thank you!” 
quhoun with emphasis. 
to be in any company where my pres- 
ence would make it ill at ease. I was 
always one who liked a congenial air, 
and I never could sit to be patronized 
and hold my tongue.” 

“You would never make Sir Andrew 
ill at ease,” said Mrs. Powrie, “though 
you might make Miss Amelia; he takes 
folks as he takes his meat—the first 
that comes along, and an appetite for 
anything that’s wholesome.” 

“Why, that’s just me!” cried Miss 
Colquhoun, and then she qualified it. 
“Unless they happen to be downright 
fools!” 

“That's where you're more particu- 
lar than Sir Andrew! There’s not 
many fools he can’t put up with for a 
little—only the very vicious. He 
thought the world of my poor Peter. 
‘If there were no fools,’ he says, ‘how 
would wise men get a living?’ There’s 
something in it, Miss—What did you 
Say, now, your first name was?” 

“TI didn’t say,” replied the other with 
“But it's—Penelope,” and she 


retorted Miss Col- 
“I never like 


a smile. 
blushed. 

“Penelope,” repeated 
in a tone surprised and almost disap- 
proving. “Tuts! what a pity! It’'s— 
it’s so foreign! Give me a plain Scotch 
name like Kate or Margaret; I’m Agnes 
myself. But Penelope!—what in the 
world did they give you a name like 
that for?” 

“You may well ask! My father got 
it in a book; he’s a clergyman.” 

“Oh, ho! Indeed!” said Mrs. Pow- 
rie, with a new respectful tone, “I 
didn’t know. The very best young la- 
dies are so independent nowadays. I 
had a girl below me a year ago who 


Mrs. Powrie, 
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could play a lot of tunes on the piano. 
I’m sure it’s greatly to your credit, 
Miss Colquhoun. A daughter of the 
manse!” 

“Penelope,” corrected Miss Grace 
Skene’s companion. “Just let it be 
Penelope, if you don’t mind, or simply 
Pen. The pen, you know, is mightier 
than the sword: that’s father’s joke. I 
can’t help being a minister’s daughter. 
I wish to heaven I wasn’t. Far too 
much is expected for the stipend. I’m 
sorry I mentioned it. Say nothing 
about the manse. After all, it was a 
tiny one—United Presbyterian. And 
I quite agree with you—Penelope is 
ridiculous. A _ girl in my _ position 
might as well be called Cleopatra. 
Even Miss Skene thought it was pre- 
sumptuous when she heard it first: I 
saw it in her face.” 

“I hope you're comfortable with your 
—with Miss Skene,” said Miss Powrie. 
“Some of those madams are pernick- 
etty. 

“Oh, she’s as pernicketty as most, and 
as short in the temper as myself. 
That’s how we get on so well—for I'm 
pernicketty in many ways. We un- 
derstand each other; that’s one bless- 
ing. I couldn’t put up with her for a 
single day if she did not make allow- 
ances, as she expects me to make for 
her. I’m older than she is, and I hope 
I’m every bit as sensible.” 

“If ever a girl should have a man of 
her own, it’s you!” said Mrs. Powrie, 
genuinely admiring. 

“There we are! Back to the men 
again!” exclaimed Penelope impa- 
tiently. “I’m sick of the subject. Let 
us talk of rocks or crochet-patterns, 
hens or ducks or dogs.” 

Mrs. Powrie winced. “Not dogs!” 
she entreated. “Don’t mention dogs 
to me: I canna abide the wretches.” 

“At least they’re better than men, 
for they never contradict you,”. said 
Penelope. 

“My man never contradicted me: he 











just paid no attention. It’s worse.” 

“I can’t stand contradiction myself, 
and yet, do you know, I love it,” con- 
fessed Penelope, in the very spirit of 
the thingitself. “The man who drove 
me here to-night,—I quite forgot to 
tell you,—he was the most contrary 
overbearing man I ever met. It was 
not exactly in his words, but in his 
manner. He spoke to me as if I were 
a silly school-girl. You know how you 
feel when you think there’s someone 
laughing up their sleeve at you, and 
still with a sober face and quite re- 
spectful.” 

“If Sir Andrew had a wiselike sense 
of what's becoming to a gentleman of 
his estate,” said Mrs. Powrie impa- 
tiently, “he would have a carriage of 
his own and not depend on Mrs. Nish’s 
shandry-dan. Who was the man who 
drove you?” 

“Tom Dunn,” replied Penelope. and 
the housekeper seemed surprised. 

“Poh!” she exclaimed. “Tam Dunn! 
If he had the impudence to contradict 
you ai 

“But it wasn’t impudence,” Penelope 
cerrected her, more eagerly, as it 
seemed, than there was any need for. 
“He was really very nice about it; and 
he knows his Shorter Catechism.” 

“I’m surprised to hear it! I would 
have thought he was further on in 
the book of comic songs than in the 
Catechism; and I doubt he has been 
drinking. For ordinar’, Tam Dunn’s a 
man in mortal fear of women since the 
shoemaker’s daughter nearly had him. 
I thought it was a curious thing he 
should drive away and leave you stand- 
ing there without so much as offering 
to carry in your baggage, for he knows 
he’s always sure of some refreshment. 
What set you on the Shorter Cate- 
chism? It’s a long time till the Fast.” 

“A question of predestination,” said 
\Penelope,—“‘free will, rather; it’s a 
thing he seemed to have considered.” 

“IT was sure of it! Drink!” said Mrs. 
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Powrie with conviction. “When the 
men hereabouts have more than’s good 
for them, they start to argy-bargy on 
the fundamentals. Sir Andrew laughs 
at them.” 

“Not—not at the fundamentals?” 
said the minister’s daughter, somewhat 
shocked. 

“No, but at their argument about 
them. I think he has as much respect 
for the fundamentals as Dr. Cleghorn 
has, if they could only agree on what 
they are. It’s one of the things I was al- 
ways willing to leave the men to settle. 
A silly-like thing for Mrs. Nish to send 
a man deboshed to drive you on a night 
like this!” 

“But there was nothing wrong with 
the man, my dear Mrs. Powrie,” Pene- 
lope assured her, showing signs that 
the suggestion was displeasing to her. 
“He behaved like a perfect gentle 
man: indeed I am surprised that such 
a man should be driving horses.” 

“Tam Dunn!” said Mrs. Powrie, 
shaking her head incredulously. “Don’t 
tell me! It’s easily seen it was in the 
dark you saw him. 

“You think there isn’t much differ- 
ence between a gentleman and a post- 
boy in the dark?” inquired Penelope. 

“Nobody would think of such a thing 
except Sir Andrew,” answered Mrs. 
Powrie. “*All men are alike when 
swimming, and in their mothers’ laps.’ 
he says to Miss Amelia. I wish my- 
self they were all like Captain—all like 
Sir Andrew. He never bothers his 
head about original sin, predestination, 
or effectual calling. Still, Dr. Cleg- 
horn says there’s not a truer Christian 
in the parish. He’s droll—I admit 
he’s a little droll. There was aye a 
queer bit in the family. “There’s daft 
folk, there’s wise folk, and there’s 
Schaws,’ is a saying hereabout. It 
doesn’t mean half-and-between, remem- 
ber, but that the Schaws always went 
their own gait, and had no guile.” 

The housekeper was started on a 
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theme she had crocheted into many a 
yard of lace. It was a vastly differ- 
ent conception of the baronet Penelope 
got from her from that she had gath- 
ered from her driver earlier in the 
evening. She listened to the pane- 
gyric of attributes and graces that as 
often met her disapproval as her ap- 
prebation, but she offered no word of 
criticism. It seemed as if, for Mrs. 
Powrie, all the virtues that were absent 
in the silly sex in general were con- 
centrated in her master. 

Tired from her long day’s journey, 
Penelope failed at last to clench her 
teeth upon a yawn. The front door 
banged; there was a rustle of skirts, 
and they heard the voice of Norah 
humming an air as she followed Miss 
Amelia to the parlor. 

“He’s out for his smoke. Miss Grant 
will read till bedtime, and Miss Amelia 
will doze as usual,” explained Mrs. 
Powrie. “You're dreadfully tired, I 
see; I'll light you to your room.” 

They crossed the hall, whose hanging 
lamp and a flicker from the fire il- 
lumined walls that were sparsely fur- 
nished with a few family pictures, 
some trophies of arms and the forest. 
Penelope glanced around, indiffer- 
ent, unimpressed. The housekeeper 
guessed her thought. 

“It’s very simple,” she remarked in 
“Fancy Farm, you know, 
is only the dower-house. If you saw 
the house itself at Whitfarland! You 
could put this whole flat in the hall 
of it. All oak, dark as a_ kirk, 
and crowded with antiquities. A ter- 
rible house to keep clean, I assure you! 
I liked the grandeur of it, but it left 
me very little time for fancy-work. 
Sir Andrew has taken only a few of 
the pictures over. These”—and she 
indicated two portraits flanking a 
trophy of swords—“are Sir George and 
Sir Andrew—the present baronet’s 
grandfather.” 

Penelope looked at the painted fig- 


undertones. 
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ures bullioned and girt with swords, 
turning their backs with unconcern 
on stormy seas where frigates grap- 
pled under wreaths of smoke and 
cloud—Cutlass Primus with a _ foot 
upon a cannon trunnion, Secundus with 
his spy-glass thrust below his arm; 
both of them deliberately portentous, 
stout, and pompous. “And this one?” 
she inquired, turning to a smaller, more 
pacific canvas, where the seaman, lit- 
tle more than a lad, in a lieutenant’s 
uniform, stood against a_lichened 
cromlech with a trailing branch of 
cherry-blossom in his hand. 
“That,” said Mrs. Powrie, 
master: that is Sir Andrew.” 
“I like the look of him!” said Pen- 
elope. “So natural and unaffected! 
Tom Dunn might very well have been 
more generous in his description.” 
“Tam Dunn’s a gowk!” said Mrs. 
Powrie. 
Blackwood's Magazine. 


“is the 


The Triumph of Italy. 


“The flowers look a little odd in the 
hands of a naval officer,” suggested 
Penelope. 

“Do you think so?” asked the house- 
keeper. “Yes, I daresay that is so. I 
used to think them out of place myself 
at first, but now I feel, someway, 
they’re very natural. And these are 
their swords; Sir Andrew’s is at Schaw- 
field somewhere: he would never have 
it on a wall since he hadn’t a bloody 
story to hang up with it, he says.” 

Left alone in her room, Penelope un- 
dressed, said her prayers a little sleep- 
ily, blew out her candle, and drew 
her window-curtains back that she 
might get the first of the morning sun. 
The garden, bathed in moonlight, 
looked reclusive, visionary; Sir Andrew, 
wrapped in a boat-cloak, paced the 
snowy walk as on a quarterdeck. 


(To be continued.) 





THE TRIUMPH OF ITALY. 


Once again, after long centuries, the 
Capitol of Rome is the scene of a 
Triumph. A long array of chained 
captives follows the victor’s car. It is 
a motley procession. Tyranny, Oppres- 
sion, Foreign Domination, Ignorance, 
Superstition, Priestcraft—all these are 
represented among the ranks of the 
vanquished: and who shall say that 
they are not more glorious trophies of 
victory than any which graced the Tri- 
umph of a Ceesar? 

But the Capitol is witnessing a scene 
of far deeper import than the triumphal 
progress of an individual. It is as- 
sisting at the national triumph of a 
race. Together with the whole of the 
civilized world it is looking down on 
the celebration, not of one victorious 
campaign only, but of a series of hardly 
fought battles waged for more than 


half a century against well-nigh over- 
powering forces. both external and in- 
ternal. That the victory is not yet en- 
tirely complete in no way detracts from 
its significance; for none who have 
carefully watched the progress of the 
long fight, and who have marked the 
ground already won, can have any 
doubts as to its ultimate issue. 

The events which led to the making 
of Italy, and the process of that mak- 
ing, are too well known to readers of 
the National Review to need any re- 
capitulation in these pages. The ob- 
ject of the present writer is rather to 
recall to their attention some particu- 
lars of the immense task which de- 
volved upon the modern Italians in con- 
sequence of the successful transforma- 
tion of the heterogeneous group of 
States and peoples—which sixty years 
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ago enabled an Austrian politician to 
refer to Italy as being merely a geo- 
graphical expression—into a _ united 
Monarchy, and a people inspired by na- 
tional aims and interests. 

As one who has lived in Italy for 
many years, and lived, too, not the life 
of the average Englishman when in 
foreign parts who, to quote Thackeray, 
earries with him his pride, pills, pre- 
judices, Harvey-sauces, cayenne pep- 
pers and other wares, but in close touch 
with the everyday life of its people, I 
confess to sometimes feeling not a lit- 
tle indignant at the injustice with 
which my compatriots who visit the 
country for a few weeks or months are 
apt to treat it. I often wonder if they 
realize, even to the most superficial de- 
gree, the true significance of what they 
see all around them, and whether they 
have the remotest conception of what 
has been accomplished in Italy in the 
course of the last fifty years. Now, 
it is extremely easy to make unfavor- 
able comparisons between a human or- 
ganization which has been in working 
order for several centuries, and which 
has had well-nigh a thousand years in 
which to perfect its machinery, and one 
which has but little over half a century 
of practical existence. Nevertheless, 
it is such a comparison which, albeit 
unconsciously, English people are too 
prone to make when they declaim 
against the shortcomings of the Italians 
in matters relating to everyday life. 
They forget that if Rome was not built 
in a day, neither was England; and 
they do not reflect that it is entirely 
unfair, and not a little absurd, to judge 
a people that has fifty years of national 
life by the standards rightly appertain- 
ing to a people which lives under an or- 
ganization that has needed nearly 
twenty times as long a period to attain 
to its actual development. This neg- 
lect of proportion, if I may so call it, 
on the part of their foreign critics, 
certainly does not add to the value of 
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these criticisms in the eyes of Italians. 
It merely arouses that bitterness which 
all unjust criticism, is apt to excite. 
Moreover, it is an exceedingly rare and 
difficult thing for an Anglo-Saxon justly 
to criticize Latin initiative, in what- 
ever direction that initiative may lie. 
The starting-point is absolutely differ- 
ent; though perhaps the goal may be 
more or less identical. The truth is 
that only by, so to speak, getting out- 
side his Anglo-Saxon temperament can 
an Englishman hope to form a fair and 
unprejudiced judgment of Latin meth- 
ods, and this psychical feat is, I fear, 
the very last which the average Anglo- 
Saxon can be induced even to attempt. 

Let us glance at the social condi- 
tions of Italy when the Italians were 
at last free to place the coping-stone 
on the edifice they had raised, and to 
make Rome the capital of the United 
Kingdom. The quarter of a century 
immediately preceding that moment 
had, of necessity, been devoted to a 
life struggle with foreign foes settled 
in their midst. Yet, even during a 
period when the forces, physical and 
moral, of the newly formed nation 
were required to expel foreign domina- 
tion, and the chances of ultimate suc- 
cess were more than doubtful, much 
was being done in anticipation; and by 
the time the ill-acquired temporal sov- 
ereignty of the Papacy fell, and the 
chief internal foe to Italian liberty and 
progress was, if not rendered impotent. 
at all events effectually muzzled, much 
had been given to Italy by the extraor- 
dinary energy of her liberators, sec- 
onded by the self-sacrifice of her sons. 
Railways, considerable concessions to 
the principles of Free Trade, which in 
those days was certainly a greater 
boon to a nation thin it has become 
under altered circumstances, new and 
enlightened civil and penal codes, lo- 
cal government, protection against 
priestly persecutions and extortions. 
free education—these are only some of 
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the provisions—created in the face of 
the greatest difficulties and carried into 
effect with indomitable resolution and 
surprising rapidity, that were being ma- 
tured in anticipation against the day 
when they could become national as- 
sets. That these measures, necessary 
to national progress and civilization, 
could not be put into operation with- 
out a heavy call on the purse of the 
Italian people was obvious; and the 
way in which the young nation re- 
sponded to the call, and still continues 
to respond to it, is certainly not the 
least among the factors contributing to 
the justification of that modern Roman 
Triumph taking place in the shadow of 
the capitol to-day. So energetically 
was the work carried out of restoring 
equilibrium to the national finances 
which had been forced to undergo so 
heavy a strain, that in 1876, only six 
years after the transformation of Rome 
into the capital of United Italy, the 
then Minister of Finance, Marco Min- 
ghetti, was able to produce a budget 
which brought the revenue and ex- 
penditure of the country to equality. 
Returning to the critics, and espe- 
cially to the English critics of the way 
in which the Italians have managed 
their internal affairs, these, I think, 
are too ready to overlook the fact that 
the Italian battle for liberty and prog- 
ress, for unity at home and justice 
abroad, began rather than ended when 
she succeeded in expelling the foreigner 
from her gates. Fortune, it is true, 
favored her in so far as the dealing of 
the final blow for independence of the 
foreigner was concerned. To imagine, 
as many people, I believe, do imagine, 
that a united Italy could long exist 
while so bitter an opponent to all so- 
cial and material progress as the Vati- 
ean wielded a civil jurisdiction in the 
very heart of the country, is a futile 
thing. If any one be not convinced of 
this, let him exercise his imagination a 
little further, and reflect upon what 
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would have been the probable conse- 
quences to Italy had, for instance, the 
battle of Sedan been won by Napoleon 
III. and had the French occupied Ber- 
lin. Such an event would almost cer- 
tainly have retarded any true national 
unity on the part of the Italians for 
an indefinite period—until such time, 
indeed, as the French Government 
might have no political necessity to 
hedge the Sovereign Pontiff round 
with French bayonets. No doubt Italy 
would always have been to the good so 
far as the expulsion of the Austrians, 
a fact already accomplished, was com- 
cerned. But what would have been 
her position as a nation had there con- 
tinued to exist in her midst a Sover- 
eign State which, at any moment 
might count upon the support of a 
great military empire flushed with re- 
cent military success? It may, I think, 
be surmised with tolerable certitude 
that had the French got to Berlin in 
1870, French enthusiasm for the Em- 
pire would, when called upon, have 
willingly lent itself to give material 
expression to those sympathies with 
the temporal pretensions of the Vati- 
can, which were always an open secret 
as being entertained by at least one of 
the Imperial couple, on whom, rightly 
or wrongly, not a little of the respon- 
sibility for the Franco-Prussian War 
has been said to rest. Perhaps the 
crown of the French Emperor was 
not the only one which practically fell 
at Sedan. 

It was natural that with so many 
weighty questions relating to foreign, 
ecclesiastical, and financial policy to 
be dealt with, the problems connected 
with social reform should momentarily 
have been relegated to a secondary 
place during the period immediately 
succeeding the final consolidation of 
the new Italian kingdom. As I have 
pointed out, however, the machinery 
for a complete process of social refor- 
mation had already been prepared, and 
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when the Italian budget showed a bal- 
ance between expenditure and revenue 
this machinery was quickly put into 
operation. 

But it would be useless to deny, 
since Italians themselves would not 
deny it, that from the year 1876 until 
late in the eighties party ambition 
rather than the welfare and progress 
of the country influenced the rulers of 
Italy. It is to this period that Italy 
owes the growth of that bureaucratic 
fungus which, when once permitted to 
take root in a nation, is with difficulty 
eradicated. Northern statesmen were 
replaced by politicians of a less patri- 
otic character, who brought with them 
the shifty and corrupt principles which 
had ever distinguished the political ad- 
venturers of the South. Under the 
Depretis administration, which prac- 
tically lasted until 1887, reforms had 
to be paid for in votes to keep that ad- 
ministration in office. The Chamber 
of Deputies became little more than a 
committee of the Government, and its 
members were easily bribed to give 
consent to any measures calculated to 
secure to the Depretis cabinet a con- 
tinuance of office. Had this system 
of corruption been applied to the Par- 
liament only, its effects would not, 
perhaps, have been so far-reaching or 
so detrimental to the true interests of 
the country. Unfortunately, however, 
the Civil Service fell a victim to sim- 
ilar methods of corruption. Posts in 
that Service were unblushingly be- 
stowed on those who had least qualifi- 
cation for the handling of public funds 
or to the powers entrusted to them; 
the number of impiegati in all the va- 
rious departments of the State was 
increased to an altogether ridiculous 
extent; and, in a word, the country 
was saddled with an army of ill-paid 
officials drawn from every class whose 
sole raison d’étre was that they were 
obedient creatures of an administra- 
tion, the only programme of which 
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was office. There can, I believe, be 
little doubt that in these years Italy 
sowed the seed of that internal discon- 
tent which, together with the ceaseless 
animosity of the Vatican, has proved so 
serious an impediment to the comple- 
tion of her victory over the Powers 
fighting against her. The national 
discontent very soon showed itself in 
the appearance of numerous parties dis- 
affected not only towards the Govern- 
ment, which would have been a healthy 
movement, but towards the very Con- 
stitution which the patriotic and disin- 
terested politicians of earlier years have 
evolved in the face of almost unsur- 
mountable difficulties. Socialism, an- 
archism, republicanism—every shade of 
extremist opinion—found its supporters 
in a country still in its infancy and 
requiring neither parties nor  pro- 
grammes to guide its steps, but one 
compact and solid administrative power 
to direct it unswervingly towards that 
goal which the statesmen, who made 
united Italy, had set before it. Not- 
withstanding the entirely undeserved 
humiliation which he _ eventually 
brought upon his country at Adowa, 
and other transactions which need not 
be recalled here, there can be no doubt 
that the advent of Francesco Crispi 
to power at the death of Depretis was 
a blessing, albeit in disguise, to Italy. 
A strong man was needed, and Crispi, 
with all his defects, was a strong man 
and an able leader. If his methods 
at times were of the least scrupulous 
kind, he, at all events, had the excuse 
of finding himself confronted by a sit- 
uation which was not very far from 
chaotic. The people instinctively felt 
that a strong hand was now at the 
helm, although they neither loved nor 
trusted the owner of it. Perhaps 
Crispi’s worst mistake, apart from his 
permitting himself to play into the 
hands of individuals who were cynic- 
ally speculating with Italian honor and 
Italian money for their own base profit, 
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was his ruthless attitude towards the 
Socialists. I hasten to add that, per- 
sonally, I am very far indeed from 
sympathizing with Socialism, or with 
any party, the ultimate aims of which 
are to change the balance of society. 
But it would be a great mistake to con- 
found Italian Socialism and the aims 
it has hitherto had in view, with that 
advanced and exaggerated gospel of 
disintegration and destruction which 
has lately found adherents in England 
among individuals who, it may be sup- 
posed, would claim for themselves the 
epithet of statesmen. 

The seeds sown during the few years 
immediately preceding his succession 
to the Depretis administration had 
borne ample fruit by the time Crispi as- 
sumed office; and anarchism, imported 
from America and Russia, was rapidly 
being propagated among the ranks of 
the discontented working classes. The 
stern repressive measures adopted by 
Crispi against the subversive parties 
in the State were unluckily applied in 
all their severity, also to the Social- 
ists whose programma minimo was not 
only harmless but positively beneficial 
in drawing attention to legitimate 
hardships and abuses under which the 
proletariat was suffering at the hands 
of unscrupulous employers of labor and 
under the petty tyranny of bureaucracy. 
Curiously enough, the arch-enemy of 
the Italian State, the Church, was not 
slow to take advantage of these meas- 
ures, and to turn them to her own ac- 
count; and Crispi, who was at heart a 
bitter anti-clerical, undoubtedly played 
into the Vatican’s hands by enforcing 
them. It was by no means an uncom- 
mon thing for priests in some country 
town or village to denounce to the civil 
authorities as dangerous socialists or 
anarchists young fellows whose sole 
crime consisted in anti-clerical opin- 
ions and abstention from church. 
Mere denouncement was sufficient to 
subject the denounced to all the rig- 


orous punishments which had been au- 
thorized by the repressive policy of the 
Government, and little cr no inquiries 
were made as to the justice of accusa- 
proceeding from the sacristy. 
The present writer personally knows 
of an instance in which well-educated 
und intelligent young men, one or two 
of them indzed, mere boys, absolutely 
guiltless of belonging to any subversive 
party, were arrested by the police, 
sent to the domicilio coatto, and prac- 
tically ruined for life, both physically 
and morally, on the accusation of a 
priest whose malpractices they had ex- 
posed. The instance I have quoted 
was by no means a solitary one; and to 
be known as a free-thinker in matters 
of religion was often sufficient to en- 
able the priests to remove from the 
community an individual whose pres- 
ence interfered with their business. 
As is infallibly the case, persecution 
led to greater diffusion of subversive 
doctrines, and flagrant instances of in- 
justice such as I have named bred an 
ever-increasing spirit of bitterness and 
discontent among _ the industrial 
classes, which may be said to have 
reached its culmination when the inno- 
cent King Humbert fell a victim to the 
ill-judged severity of his Ministers at 
the hands of an assassin who had re- 
ceived his instructions in America. 
However little sympathy one may have 
with the ultimate aims of Socialism, it 
must be admitted that the influence of 
the leaders of that movement in Italy 
has, on the whole, been beneficial. 
Abuses long ignored, or openly coun- 
tenanced, have been redressed owing 
to their action in and outside Parlia- 
ment; the passage of wise measures for 
the improvement in the conditions of 
labor and education has been facili- 
tated, and sometimes initiated by their 
energy; while. and for this at all events, 
they deserve the gratitude of the en- 
lightened in «all countries, they have 
systematically fought against the igno- 
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rance and superstition encouraged by 
the Church, and have opened the eyes 
of a vast number of their compatriots 
to the corrupt practices of a consider- 
able proportion of the priesthood. One 
ean hardly mention Crispi without mak- 
ing some allusion to his foreign pol- 
icy. Of his ill-fated colonial policy, 
the less said the better; and there are 
many Italians who consider that his 
foreign policy was scarcely less detri- 
mental to their country. The rupture 
with France was assuredly both un- 
wise and unstatesmanlike, and opin- 
ions differ largely as to whether his 
counterblast of the Triple Alliance has 
not been more expensive than profit- 
able. This is neither the time nor the 
place to discuss the problem; at any 
rate from a political standpoint. The 
expenses necessarily connected with 
partnership in the Alliance have, of 
course, been heavy, and it is obvious 
that it has obliged Italy to spend more 
on armaments than might otherwise 
have been the case. The sacrifice, 
however, has been willingly made; and 
few, I suppose, will deny that the 
Triple Alliance has contributed to the 
maintenance of European peace, and, 
therefore, to the well-being of the Ital- 
ian nation. Indeed, there is no saying 
whether peace would have been se- 
cured to the new Italian kingdom for 
any length of time, had not the polit- 
ical foresight of Crispi—in the case of 
one of the partners—turned an hered- 
itary foe into an ally, although, per- 
haps, not an entirely whole-hearted 
one. But these are thorny subjects: 
and just as the Triumph of Italy, now 
taking place in the shadow of the Cap- 
itol, has only to do with ‘the politics of 
peace and progress, so I feel that the 
introduction into these pages of any 
matter extraneous to these would be 
both misplaced and unnecessary. 

In later years, and under the wise 
and liberal reign of Victor Emanuel 
III., of whom perhaps one may venture 
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to say that he is a better statesman 
than most of his Ministers, political 
persecutions have ceased; and the re- 
sult has been that the extreme par- 
ties in the States have largely modified 
their programmes. Although social 
problems are still acute, and perpetual 
strikes, industrial and agricultural, 
still bear evidence of a certain amount 
of social discontent and unrest, the 
monarchy is ever gaining ground in 
the affections of the people. Even 
the Socialists are in their hearts con- 
vinced that the fall of the monarchy 
would mean the disruption and political 
annihilation of Italy; while the Repub- 
licans, who at one time were a not 
inconsiderable party, have become a 
quantité negligéable. Much of this 
change of feeling is due to the admira- 
ble insight of the young Sovereign him- 
self, and to the courage and devotion 
which he and his Queen have exhibited 
on all occasions—and these have been 
many—when disaster has overtaken 
some portion of the kingdom. Nor 
have their sympathies with sorrow and 
suffering been confined to moral ex- 
pression only. The magnificent gener- 
osity of the King is repeatedly shown 
in the most practical of ways; while 
the name of Queen Elena has become a 
household word for goodness and char- 
ity in thousands of Italian 
throughout the country. 

Of all the criticism to which mod- 
ern Italy is subjected by the superior 
foreigner (and like all young people 
she has to endure a good deal of criti- 
cism from her elders) perhaps the most 
Shallow is that stock-in-trade one, 
which taunts her with having lost the 
artistic spirit that might be supposed 
to be her especial patrimony. I hope I 
may escape the accusation of being a 
Philistine if I venture to suggest that 
the utilitarian rather than the artistic 
spirit is of primary importance to a 
young nation. It may be true that the 
modern Italians have not that artistic 
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sense which so specially distinguished 
their forefathers. Indeed, the streets 
of Rome, and of other great Italian cit- 
ies bear painful witness to the remark- 
able decay of that sense; while the 
artistic output in what are known as 
the Fine Arts is, in the main, on a very 
deplorable level when compared with 
that of past centuries. But the critics 
in question are apt to forget, or despise, 
the existence of what may be termed 
the utilitarian arts—and in many of 
these last Italy has shown herself to 
be second to none, and, in some, a pio- 
neer. It would almost seem as though 
Italian intellect had been specially di- 
rected into other channels than those of 
purely creative art in order success- 
fully to deal with the new position in 
which the events of fifty years ago 
placed her. To produce distinguished 
men in the fields of social and applied 
science, medicine, surgery, engineering, 
and invention has indisputably been of 


greater practical service to modern 


Italy than the reincarnation of the en- 
tire company of those mighty artists of 
the cinquecento and seicento who made 


her so famous in the past. A fairer 
criticism would be to admit that, while 
the higher ideals of creative art in all 
its branches save that of music are 
dormant in the Italians of the present 
day, they are nobly replaced by inven- 
tive and creative genius belonging to 
other domains of human intellect more 
important to a nation, occupied in the 
supreme task of securing to itself its 
rightful position among the leading 
countries of the world. And while I 
am discoursing on the subject of for- 
eign criticism of Italian methods of 
conducting Italian affairs, I should like 
to point out how very invidious, not 
to say impertinent, are those explo- 
sions of indignation to which our Eng- 
lish journals too often lend their col- 
umns, whenever the authorities in 
Rome or other Italian cities venture to 
carry out what, rightly or wrongly, they 
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consider to be changes necessary to the 
requirements of their town. No one 
likes to be told by outsiders how he 
should manage his own house; and in- 
terference of this nature seldom pro- 
duces any result other than that of re- 
sentment, or amusement. If our in- 
dignant letter-writers to the newspa- 
pers would only realize that Italy pos- 
sesses many eminent men as anxious as 
any foreigner can be to preserve, as 
far as possible, the beautiful and his- 
toric monuments of their own coun- 
try, and fully competent to mount 
guard over the artistic and unique her- 
itage bequeathed to them from the 
past, they would, perhaps, also realize 
that, when the protests of such men 
pass unheeded, their own are scarcely 
likely to be regarded in any other 
light than that of an _ interference 
doubly unwarrantable inasmuch as it 
proceeds from foreigners who have no 
logical right to impose it. Methods of 
government, and the habits and cus- 
toms of another country are, of course, 
legitimate subjects for criticism; but 
when criticism is carried to the lengths 
of dictating to the municipal authorities 
of foreign cities how they are to man- 
age their own concerns, it degenerates 
into what school-boys would call “in- 
fernal cheek.” 

It is natural that the majority of vis- 
itors to Italy should form their opin- 
ions as to her national progress in the 
last fifty years chiefly by what meets 
their eye in the larger towns. These 
present evidence enough that the mod- 
ern Italians have wasted neither their 
time nor their opportunities. We have 
only to compare the present conditions 
of such cities as Rome and Naples 
with those of even twenty years ago 
to realize the immense improvements 
that have been accomplished in every 
direction. Some mistakes, no doubt, 
have been made, and some relics of the 
past have been too hastily swept away 
which might have been spared without 
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any considerable sacrifice of public con- 
venience. Many of us know, however, 
to our cost, how difficult is the task of 
altering an old house so as to bring it 
into line with modern requirements, 
without committing acts of archzeolog- 
ical and sesthetic sacrilege, and the 
problem is certainly not easier of solu- 
tion in the case of ancient cities which 
have to be remodelled in accordance 
with the requirements of vastly in- 
creased populations, and those of un- 
scientific hygienic principles. More- 
over, we are so much accustomed in 
these days to accept as a matter of 
course all that modern science has 
placed at our disposal to add to the 
safety and convenience of our daily 
lives that it may be doubted whether 
any but a very few among us stop to 
consider what these things really repre- 
sent. 

As one who is used to spend most 
of his life in country districts in Italy, 
I venture to think that in these, even 
more than in the cities, are to be found 
the most striking object-lessons in Ital- 
ian national progress. It is in the 
small country towns and villages that 
comparisons with the old order of 
things may best be made, and that, 
perhaps an idea may best be formed 
of the immense work which modern 
Italy has already accomplished in a 
couple of generations of national ex- 
istence. This phase of Italian life very 
naturally escapes the attention of the 
average visitor to Italy who is seldom 
brought into anything but a fleeting and 
superficial contact with it. And yet, 
I think, it is to the rural districts and 
to the small local towns that one must 
look, if one wishes really to judge of 
the stability either of a nation’s prog- 
ress or of a people’s character. And 
especially is this the case with Italy. 
She has no great industrial cities on 
the scale that is to be found in coal- 
producing countries, with the exception 
of Milan, Genoa, and Naples. The re- 


mainder depend quite as much, or 
more, on their historic and artistic 
past for their importance and their in- 
fluence as on their present capacity for 
trade or manufacture; though several 
of lesser rank, such as Bari, Livorno, 
and some others must not be placed in 
this category. 

One of the most striking changes 
which have taken place in Italian rural 
life is that of the rapid disappearance 
of that spirit of jealousy and unfriend- 
liness between inhabitants of neighbor- 
ing villages and towns which forms 
part of what Italians significantly call 
“campanilismo”—or the spirit of the 
church-steeple. Until comparatively 
recent years it was no uncommon 
thing for adjacent villages and country 
towns to be in a permanent state of 
feud with each other. Each place was 
firmly convinced that only those who 
had been born under the shadow of its 
Own campanile were worthy of esteem 
or confidence; and in some parts, and 
notably in the remote district in which 
I live, this spirit formerly ran so high 
that young fellows from one little town 
could scarcely show themselves in oth- 
ers in the immediate neighborhood 
without being exposed to jeers and 
insults which frequently provoked very 
deplorable scenes. This may seem a 
matter of small importance; but in 
reality it is not so. These local mis- 
understandings and dissensions con- 
siderably retarded the genuine unity 
of the newly formed nation. They 
interfered with the growth of that pub- 
lic opinion which is so important a 
factor in the progress of any nation, 
and which, unfortunately, is still to a 
large degree lacking to Italy. Edu- 
cation has certainly helped enormously 
in the eradication of this spirit; but 
even more efficacious has been the in- 
fluence of compulsory military service. 
It is not necessary to be in sympathy 
with militarism to recognize the fact 
that, had force of circumstances not 
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rendered it imperative to Italy to main- 
tain a large army and navy which 
could only be kept in an efficient state 
by conscription, it would have been 
well-nigh impossible for her to have 
consolidated her union, and still less 
to have accomplished all that she has 
accomplished in so short a period. Not 
the least wise reformation, even from 
the purely political point of view, which 
has in recent years been adopted by 
the Italian Government is that of its 
military system. Formerly the sol- 
dier’s life was made unnecessarily 
hard, and, indeed, almost brutalizing 
during his term of service, and it may 
be doubted whether the rough village 
lad and the town-bred youth belonging 
to the lower classes did not often re- 
turn to their native places as even less 
desirable members of the community 
than when they left them; importing, 
too, vices and other acquisitions cer- 
tainly not beneficial either to the moral 
or physical health of the population. 
Of late years, however, the young sol- 
dier is no longer treated as but little 
better than an animal. Both his 
health and his morals are looked after; 
and, though the discipline of the Italian 
army and navy is severe, it is no longer 
unreasonable, and the tendency is ever 
to reconcile it with an aim to elevate 
instead of debasing the nature of those 
undergoing it. The result of this more 
humane system is not only beneficial 
to individuals, but of immense advan- 
‘ tage to the State, inasmuch as those 
now serving their military term return 
to their homes as a general rule trans- 
formed into self-respecting and useful 
citizens, instead of embittered, and of- 
ten corrupted undesirables. Scarcely 
a month passes in which Italian sol- 
diers are not called upon to display 
acts of courage, and often of heroism 
in moments of disaster or in the sup- 
porting of public law and order, and no- 
bly do they respond to the call. The 
first duty of any man wearing the 
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King’s uniform is to afford help to 
those who through accident may need 
it, and to assist in the safe-guarding of 
the public from crime or violence. Du- 
ties, therefore, may at any moment de- 
volve upon him which, in England as 
a rule, fall to the lot of the police 
only. Often, as in strikes and polit- 
ical demonstrations, these duties are 
carried out in the face of the greatest 
provocation, and the troops have to 
submit to savage attacks, sometimes 
resulting in serious injuries, with im- 
perturbable patience and _ coolness. 
There can be no doubt that such train- 
ing results not only in the production 
of valuable citizens, but also contrib- 
utes in the highest degree to the wel- 
fare and stability of any State which 
is sensible enough to use the rough ma- 
terial that lays ready to its hand; to 
convert it into assets making not for 
defence or offence only, but also for the 
raising of the standard of social ideals 
and for the maintenance of law and or- 
der; but not to leave it, as we are 
short-sighted enough still to do in Eng- 
land, to become either useless or dan- 
gerous—or both—to society in general. 

There is, of course, another side of 
the picture. Enforced military service 
is not popular with the masses in Italy, 
or, doubtless, in any country. Certain 
classes it hits very hardly, and the 
peasant class is probably the only one, 
with the exception of the gentry, with 
which it is not in countless cases a real 
and serious grievance. The peasant, 
as a rule, gains everything and loses 
nothing by his years in the army. 
He is tolerably sure of finding employ- 
ment when his term comes to an end. 
To those employed in trade, on the 
other hand, enforced absence from their 
situation at the very commencement of 
their career very often means disaster. 
Competition is so keen in Italy at the 
present time that many a young fellow 
returns from military service to find 
his place occupied, and himself stranded 
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without any certainty of being able 
again to procure the particular kind 
of employment to which he had pre- 
viously been trained. Yet, notwith- 
standing these very real grievances, 
there is far less popular discontent 
with and dislike for compulsory service 
than was the case until comparatively 
recently; and this is, no doubt, largely 
due to the wisdom of the authorities in 
having ameliorated the conditions of 
military life, and having removed from 
it many of the unnecessary hardships 
and tyrannies which formerly were con- 
sidered to be inseparable from disci- 
pline. Young men not only return to 
the native towns and villages better 
fitted in every way to become good cit- 
izens, but they bring back with them 
enlarged ideas as to life generally, and 
a more definite understanding of their 
position as members of a united nation. 
They have seen something of the needs 
and aspirations of Italy beyond the 
very limited area of their native place. 
For them “il campanilismo” has become 
a folly to laugh at, instead of a sacred 
tradition to be upheld, and those who 
give vent to its spirit in their presence 
are apt to be held up to ridicule. Side 
by side with the spread of education in 
the country districts with all its at- 
tendant advantages, one cannot help 
noticing a feature which is likely in 
the not very remote future to prove an 
embarrassment to the nation, and 
which already is making itself felt in 
various ways. Together with educa- 
tion, has come ambition on the part 
of the agricultural and operative 
classes to enter spheres of action very 
different from those with which their 
fathers were contented. Formerly, a 
peasant family had realized the sum- 
mit of its ambition if one of its mem- 
bers possessed sufficient intelligence 
and education to become a priest. That 
the youth should have any real vocation 
for the priesthood was, and is still, a 
matter of entirely secondary impor- 
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tance. The step was taken in a purely 
speculative spirit, with a view to mak- 
ing as much money out of the affair as 
possible. The lad who, a few years 
ago, would have become a priest is now 
destined by his parents to adopt other 
professions which the community gen- 
erally has come to regard as more re- 
spectable. He is sent, often at great 
pecuniary sacrifices on the part of his 
family, to study law, medicine, art, or 
to fit himself to become an émpiegato in 
some Government or municipal de- 
partment. The result of this is that 
every one of the civil professions is im- 
mensely over-crowded; and that for the 
few who succeed in making a career 
for themselves there are thousands of 
young men who pass the best years of 
their lives in being “students,” and of- 
ten unruly students, and nothing more. 
In many agricultural districts the land 
is suffering under this withdrawal of 
its natural laborers; and this ambition 
to sit behind a desk rather than walk 
behind the plough, together with the 
enormous drain caused by emigration, 
threatens to become another problem 
with which modern Italy will have to 
deal. Moreover, it distinctly tends to 
swell the ranks of that bureaucracy 
which cannot be said to contribute to 
national progress or to the material 
welfare of a people. 

Another development in Italian rural 
life, and one which is wholly advan- 
tageous, is the remarkable movement 
in the direction of public thrift which 
has taken place during the last few 
years. Co-operative societies, savings 
banks, and peoples’ banks exist on a 
scale and on a system immeasurably 
superior to anything of the kind that 
we can show in England. Co-operative 
stores are to be found in even the most 
insignificant country villages, and I can 
vouch for the fact that the goods sold 
by them are often superior in quality 
to those one may purchase at almost 
double the price at the shops in the 
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large towns. Friendly societies are 
humerous, and many of these are 
wealthy enough to advance loans at a 
reasonable rate of interest to the agri- 
culturist or peasant proprietor, who 
again finds assistance and encourage- 
ment in the agricultural syndicates. It 
must be confessed that this movement 
is largely due to the action of the So- 
cialists, and it must be noted that its 
initiation was the almost immediate re- 
sult of the change in the policy of the 
Italian Government towards Socialism 
which has been so wise a feature in 
the reign of the present Sovereign 
Instead of attempting to destroy, as is 
the case with English Socialism, Italian 
Socialism has honorably and systemat- 
ically set itself to build up—and in this 
lies the whole distinction between the 
two. While detesting the former, one 
may surely be allowed, without depart- 
ing from one’s principles, to testify to 
the beneficent action of the latter, and 
to express one’s regret that Socialism 
should ever aim at exceeding the lim- 
its of its programma minimo. 

It would be hopeless, indeed, to at- 
tempt to enumerate within the limits 
of an article the many victories won 
by modern Italian energy and states- 
manship in the rural districts over 
conditions, habits, customs, and tradi- 
tions belonging to the past which were 
not the less pernicious to the welfare of 
the country because they happened 
sometimes to be picturesque. These 
are victories which have been gained si- 
lently and unostentatiously, and which 
have usually escaped the attention of 
foreigners. Nevertheless, they have 
contributed in no little degree to the 
justification of that Triumph with 
which, among all nations, England has 
perhaps the prior right to sympathize. 
There are some who consider, the pres- 
ent writer being among the number, 
that England might have done more 
to help the young nation at whose début, 
to borrow from Mr. Punch, she as- 
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sisted, and to a certain extent, facili- 
tated; and that there have been occa- 
sions when Italy might have legiti- 
mately complained of a certain discrep- 
ancy between the words and the deeds 
of her traditional friend. However 
this may be, it need not be dwelt upon 
in these pages. The truest friend- 
ships do not invariably depend entirely 
upon services given or received. 

It is only, I venture to think, for- 
eigners like myself who spend a consid- 
erable portion of their lives among 
Italian rural surroundings who can, 
perhaps, fully appreciate the magnitude 
of the work accomplished by Italy in 
the space of a few years—and I use the 
term for a few years advisedly, for the 
work done and the progress made in 
the last twelve years is far more 
marked than it was in the same period 
immediately preceding them. A truer 
unity has taken the place of one which 
even then caused some doubts as to its 
stability, and with it has come an ever- 
increasing spirit of national aspira- 
tions and national pride which I, for 
one, am old enough to remember as, 
to a great extent, lacking among a sec- 
tion of the population in which it was 
most necessary that it should exist. I 
have already alluded to the compara- 
tive absence of that subtle though im- 
portant factor in a nation’s composi- 
tion known as public opinion; and on 
this, as well as on another as yet miss- 
ing factor in Italian life, I trust I may 
be allowed to comment without placing 
myelf in that category of my compa- 
triots to whose illogical attitude towards 
their neighbors’ concerns I have al- 
ready referred. I do not mean to con- 
vey that public opinion is altogether 
lacking in Italy. It would be more 
just to say that it is dormant, and this 
partly for want of any definite guid- 
ance, and partly because it possesses no 
real means of cohesion or of expres- 
sion. The Parliamentary elections, 
unfortunately, do not supply these 
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means, for reasons which any one who 
is acquainted with the peculiarities of 
their procedure will readily under- 
stand. The Italian Press, as a whole, 
makes little or no effort to supply the 
deficit. Of newspapers there are no 
end. Each provincial town has one, 
and sometimes many more; but these, 
as a rule, are content to give their 
readers articles dealing with local mat- 
ters only, and the great questions of 
national importance are too often sub- 
ordinated to municipal frictions or mat- 
ter inspired by the deputy of the col- 
legio. Even the great journals will 
dedicate columns to satisfying public 
curiosity concerning a murder or a 
suicide to the exclusion of other more 
healthy and useful material; while their 
political and social matter is handled 
rather with a view to furthering the in- 
terests of some parliamentary group or 
individual politician than to forming 
any compact body of public opinion on 
questions of vital interest to the State. 
The Giornale d'Italia may be said to be 
almost if not quite alone among the 
leading Italian newspapers in its steady 
and persistent endeavors to create a 
healthy and _ discriminating public 
opinion in the country and to guide its 
readers towards a wider and more im- 
perial view on subjects connected with 
politics and social and economic ques- 
tions. There can be no doubt that a 
dozen authoritative journals, inspired 
with such an aim as the one I have 
mentioned, however much they might 
differ among themselves in political the- 
ories, had they the capital necessary to 
build up a large circulation, would do 
more to further and educate public 
opinion in Italy than the innumerable 
minor publications which, in most 
cases, are launched with altogether in- 
adequate means, financial, literary, 
and moral, and the letter-press of 
which is apt to appeal rather to the 
morbid curiosity than to the higher in- 
telligence of the public. That a 
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strong desire for recognized channels of 
public opinion exists in Italy I can as- 
sert from personal knowledge; and I 
hasten to add that in my remarks on 
this subject I have merely ventured to 
re-echo sentiments which I frequently 
hear expressed by Italians themselves, 
belonging to all classes of the com- 
munity. Another trophy which might 
well be added to a future Triumph of 
Italy would be the establishment of a 
Poor Law—and here, again, I am only 
a critic at second hand. Among the 
many unjust and untrue assertions 
frequently made by foreigners re- 
garding Italy is one to the effect that 
no maintenance or care for the poor 
exists in the country. Nothing could 
be further from fact. There is no le- 
gal obligation as yet binding on the 
State to maintain paupers, and no taxes 
which can be levied for such a purpose. 
But Italy possesses an immense num- 
ber of public charitable institutions, 
richly endowed by donations and lega- 
cies, many of which have descended 
from mediceval times, and which are 
perpetually being increased by the gen- 
erosity of present benefactors. More- 
over, provincial and municipal councils 
are empowered to make grants to any 
species of charitable institution. I be- 
lieve that according to recent statistics, 
the property of the secular charitable 
institutions alone amounts to nearly 
eighty millions of pounds sterling. 
This, in itself, should be sufficient re- 
futation of the charge that modern 
Italy cares nothing for her sick and 
poor. If begging in the streets is still 
an abuse in certain Italian towns, this 
is largely due to the folly of strangers 
who give to individuals who, as is the 
case everywhere, are in nine cases out 
of ten arrant impostors. The deserv- 
ing poor of Italy are far too proud to 
beg in the streets; and the most grind- 
ing poverty, alas! often goes about in 
a tidy dress or a neat suit and seeks to 
conceal its condition from the eyes of 
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the world. The greatest enemies in 
Italy to the public charities are the 
priests. These are ever seeking to di- 
vert the alms, donations, and bequests 
of the charitable into ecclesiastical cof- 
fers—and yet it is in the churches that 
beggars and maimed and deformed 
specimens of humanity most abound. 
Notwithstanding this immense scale 
of public as opposed to State organized 
relief for the infirm and the poor, and 
admirably as_ the _ institutions so 
richly endowed devote their funds to 
the cause, there are innumerable dis- 
tricts where their action cannot pen- 
etrate, and this, in itself, would seem 
to necessitate the introduction of some 
The National Review. 
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measure corresponding to our own Poor 
Law. 

But the triumphal procession of mod- 
ern Italy is lengthy enough, and the 
captives are many and varied. She 
has, no doubt, other battles to fight and 
to win before their numbers are com- 
plete, and she can rest in proud ‘se- 
curity in the place she has set herself 
to attain. Perhaps, in her Triumph of 
1961 when a century has witnessed her 
Unity, other captives will swell the 
throng following the Victor’s car. I 
will not name them; but there are 
many Italians, and many lovers of 
Italy, who are not Italians, who could 
feel happy to think that Bureaucracy 
was to be among their number. 
Richard Bagot. 





As to men, we see them at their whole 
length in History. 
Bolingbroke, Of the Study of History. 
This title almost savors of solecism. 
Thackeray as historian! As well speak 
of Gibbon as Fielding, or of Smollett 
the novelist in the same breath with 
Smollett the chronicler, or of Lord Ac- 
ton as a romancer—how dry some of 
those romances might have been! Has 
not Thackeray himself repeatedly 
warned us off the course of serious 
history? Has he not written in one 
of his picturesque sermons (for he sel- 
dom dropped the gown), “We are not 
the historic Muse, but her Ladyship’s 
attendant, tale-bearer, and _ valet-de- 
chambre, for whom ”o man is @ hero”? 
Has he not criticized—he was usually 
critical—“I say to the Muse of His- 
tory, O venerable daughter of Mnemo- 
syne, I doubt every statement you have 
ever made since your Ladyship was a 


*The substance of this essay is a paper 
read by the author last autumn before the 
“Titmarsh Olub.” 
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Muse”? Has he not pictured himself 
as one who stood in the crowd to 
watch the procession, and named him- 
self a “small-beer chronicler’? Does 
he not love the eighteenth-century tav- 
erns and coffee-houses, the gossiping 
adventures, the little histories of the 
magazines and romances? Man and 
manners are his theme, but then these 
are the very soul of history. And he 
loves the woman’s outlook as much as 
does his pet Spectator. But then once 
more, is there history and her story, 
even when the cynic of research cries 
“cherchez la femme?” The daily round 
delights not Thackeray, its delineating 
artist. ‘All authors can do,” he writes 
(in the Virginians), “is to depict men out 
of their business, in their passions, 
loves, laughters, amusements, hatreds, 
and what not.” And of these he con- 
stantly tends to make miniatures. He 
loves the half-lengths of history and 
the endearing intimacies of back- 
ground. He is almost the sole man 
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of the palette who has turned his 
graphic hand to grasp the historic pen. 

Thackeray, then, was no set histo- 
rian in the solemn sense. He balanced 
no evidence, he explored no manu- 
scripts, he discussed no treaties or 
treatises. Nor did he express the full 
stature of history, its movements and 
proportions. Yet a real historian he 
undoubtedly proved, and sometimes a 
grave and even great one. He human- 
ized the past. Between an historian 
and an historiographer there is all the 
difference in the world, and pedants 
are not portrayers; though, on the other 
hand, the conventional prudery that 
shrinks from the naked truth may also 
impair the vitalizing process. Ro- 
mance is a mood of mind which the 
mind itself tempers. Macaulay had 
put a somewhat metallic romance into 
history before Thackeray embarked on 
his creative career. Thackeray, with 
his great sensitiveness and curiosity, 
found that he could put history into a 
rather timid romance; not slipshod, 
ramshackle history, but history born 
of infinite pains—like the rest of the 
human race. He ferreted out every- 
thing that old registers, pamphlets, pa- 
pers, fiction, and literature could tell 
him, and on these he brought to bear 
a vivifying power almost as remarka- 
ble in its narrower limits as Scott's, 
though Scott’s was an epie gift of in- 
grained imagination, while Thackeray’s 
mode of bringing to life was tender, 
sentimental, sensuous—more in the 
modern vein. Scott inherited his his- 
tory; it was of his blood, race, and soil. 
Thackeray forced part of his being into 
the service of history; he wore her liv- 
ery and took her orders. And Thack- 
eray was more prejudiced than Scott, 
just as those who have made their 
money are sometimes less generous 
than those who have always been ac- 
customed to it. Scott’s historical pre- 
judices were natural to him; Thack- 
eray’s in a sense were acquired. He 
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travelled in a strange country, where 
the Whig Stanhope was his Baedeker. 
His rather republican animus colored 
his views of character even when the 
dual strain in him of, should it be 
called, Puritan and Cavalier, or per- 
haps pharisee and publican, strove for 
the mastery. Moreover, apart from 
politics, he was on the whole suscepti- 
ble rather to broad types than to more 
delicate shades of character; indeed, all 
his historical excursions, like most of 
his other stories, form long variations 
on the parable of the Good Samaritan. 
He made for allegory. He was a sort 
of sentimental Hogarth. 

Let me instance something of my 
meaning in connection with Addison, 
Steele, and Congreve. In Thackeray’s 
essence lay the double elements of Ad- 
dison and of Steele, both of the pol- 
ished “superior person”—the Book of 
Proverbs in periwig—and of the warm- 
hearted waif, truant, social, gallant, 
quick-blooded, sympathetic. He does 
not lead up in shades from one to an- 
other, he is each by turns. Thack- 
eray worships Addison, prim and pros- 
perous on his marble pedestal; he loves 
and idealizes the unvenerable Steele, 
who could never stagger on to any ped- 
estal at all; but Congreve, that most 
unwhiggish Whig, half-shocked him. 
He was too ornate, and he was not a 
fighting politician: he wrote like a 
Cavalier and elegant libertine. Be- 
cause Congreve was a fine gentleman, 
inclined to be cynical, Thackeray as- 
sumed that his life was coarser than 
Steele’s. Yet he never detected Con- 
greve’s innate deference te the sex, and 
has lavished praise on the finest com- 
pliment ever paid to woman under a 
misimpression that it was Steele’s. 
Everyone remembers the passage. It 
comes in the forty-ninth number of the 
Tatler, and stands in almost every dic- 
tionary of quotations. It was writ- 
ten to honor Lady Elizabeth Hastings 
under the style of “Aspasia.” “To love 
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her is a liberal education,” how noble 
and chivalrous it sounded on the lips of 
Steele: Would it have been quite as no- 
ble, wholly as chivalrous to Thack- 
eray’s thinking if he had known that 
Congreve wrote it;* and perhaps he 
ought to have known, for who but Con- 
greve could have penned that immortal 
line? 

The sort of bias that I am trying to 
adumbrate leads Thackeray into incon- 
sistencies; lovable, however, because 
the Steele within him often corrects the 
Addison, and the sweet play of fancy 
counteracts the defective judgment. 
For instance, his dislike of the Stuarts 
and of the Queen Anne Tories betrays 
him into a conventional error. His 
prejudice will play the censor. In his 
Four Georges he assumes that “had the 
Queen lasted a month longer, had the 
English Tories been as bold and reso- 
lute as they were clever and crafty,” 
and so forth, James the Third would 
have reigned over Great Britain—a con- 
summation devoutly to be deprecated. 
All the virtue, all the firmness is with 
the impeccable Whigs (of whom, by the 
way, there at least four varie- 
ties)—the Whigs some of whom were 
Whigs, 


were 
The moreover, 
who, in the documents of some twenty 
years eurlier, coveted a Venetian Con- 
stitution and a Council of Ten. Asa 
matter of fact one and that a 
small section of the extreme Tories, 
headed by Atterbury and restrained by 
Bolingbroke, seems to have plotted 
with any concert for a proclamation 
of the Pretender. But in Thackeray's 
Esmond we get a truer approach to 
the position, though even this is col- 
ored. “Not one of the personages 
about the Queen,” he there comments, 
“had a defined scheme of policy, in- 
dependent of that private and selfish 
interest which each was bent on pur- 
' Leigh Hunt asserts this in his admirable 
introduction to his edition of the Restoration 
Dramatists. He thinks, however, that from 


its ring of sincerity it could be mistaken for 
Steele. I venture to disagree. 


Jacobites. 
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suing. St. John was for St. John, 
and Harley for Oxford, and Marlbor- 
ough for John Churchill always; and 
according as they could get help from 
St. Germain’s or Hanover, they sent 
proffers of allegiance to the Princes 
tere, or betrayed one to another; one 
cause or one sovereign was as good as 
another to them, so that they could 
hold the best places under them, and 
like Lockit and Peachem, the New- 
gate chiefs in the Rogues’ Opera, Mr. 
Gay wrote afterwards, had each in his 
hand documents and proofs of treason 
which would hang the other, only he 
did not dare to use the weapon for fear 
of that one which his neighbor carried 
in his pocket.” And then follows the 
paragraph that rightly ascribes Marl- 
borough's flight to Oxford’s discovery 
of an _ incriminating paper. That 
Janus of a general was a Whig hero, 
and when for a brief space he re- 
turned to Georgian half-favor (and the 
lending of money at high rates to the 
monarch), it was, of course, as Whig 
and Hanoverian that he _ returned. 
Thackeray does not pursue the sub- 
ject. He does not tell us how Boling- 
broke wished to confront George the 
First with Land, Church, and State 
united against the Whigs; that faute 
de mieur, when the ““Troes” or “Tories” 
had ceased to exist, he was ready to 
fly to the Pretender; how Oxford, when 
he had caught out Marlborough, seemed 
a thief catching a thief: how Boling- 
broke so hated Oxford that, apart from 
any loftier motive, he was certain to 
be no Jacobite on the death of the 
Queen. Nor is any real knowledge of 
the queer complication of parties man- 
ifest. Thackeray had not studied 
deeply enough. He liked broad lines 
and sharp contrasts. The melo- 
dramatic view of Whigs and Tories 
was good and effective enough for him. 

Yet who would quarrel with his mis- 
takes, for they are those, like Shakes- 
peare’s, that give the truth of nature 
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more than the facts of circumstance. 
And who but Dryasdust would resent 
his inaccuracies? We get one here, 
the Rogues’ Opera, for the Beggar's 
Opera, though he may have designed 
this to add likelihood to his feigned 
chronicler’s record. But there are 
others which slip from him fluently. 
Hackman, for example, killed Miss 
Ray, the actress, not outside Drury 
Lane, but Covent Garden Theatre. 
George the First's Mustapha and 
Mahomet were not “German negroes,” 
but Turks. George the “Gentleman” 
bought his wigs from Sugden’s, not 
Truefitt’s, nor was his head exactly a 
vapid one. You could hardly speak of 
“Mrs. Grundy” in the days of the 
Virginians (she was created by a later 
play), or perhaps—though of this I am 
not certain—of Harrow football at that 
period. A worse error, because a ma- 
terial one, is when he makes Boling- 
broke, whose charm he recognizes in a 
delightful conversation with Mrs. 
Steele, toss off a mad bumper to the 
memory of the great Protector, his 
forebear’s friend and namesake.  S&t. 
John drinks toasts to Oliver Cromwell! 
Why, every word that he wrote con- 
tradicts his tyrannical usurpation, 
while the Letters on History scathe his 
foreign policy with severe acuteness. 
Then, again, he misconstrues Chat- 
ham’s detestation of Bute. He calls 
it malignity. It was only the scorn of 
a big man for a pedantic pettifogger. 
And in that epoch—admirably as he 
sketches the stupefying stupidities of 
the Court, he fails to see much beyond 
George the Third’s prejudiced persist- 
ence and Charlotte’s hard courage. He 
shuts his eyes to the fact that the King 
was, so to speak, a convert to Eng- 
land—that he outdid John Bull as a 
fanatic for his cause. He is blind to 
the Queen’s cunning and meanness, nor 
is his account of George the Fourth 
more than a flimsy outlook on a flimsy 
man, He ignores his natural quick- 
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ness and ability, his thwarted ambi- 
tions, and warped good nature. One 
last example may close the list. When 
George the heartless heard of the death 
of Georgiana, the peerless, “We have 
lost,” he exclaimed. “the best-bred 
woman in England.” Thackeray con- 
trasts this with Charles Fox’s tribute, 
“We have lost the best heart in Eng- 
land.” “Noble Charles Fox!” exclaims 
Thackeray, with all the fervor that Hol- 
land House inspired in Macaulay. The 
motives of these two verdicts quite es- 
caped him. The Regent had never for- 
given the fair Duchess’s preference in 
her youth for the handsome young 
Grey—‘“the boy who tossed his head 
so high.” And his utterance on her 
death was at least magnanimous. But 
Fox had been petted, pampered, hero- 
ized, helped. Was his praise, then, 
quite so noble, and, indeed, was the 
amiable Charles James Fox quite so 
noble at all? 

What, however, are such pin-points, 
compared with the inner truth, his in- 
tense variety of background, and his 
artistic atmosphere. He can hit off 
a type to the life, and by a word. 
When he speaks of Horace Walpole’s 
“dandified treble,” the whole mannikin 
is there, though Thackeray mimics his 
letters less ably than he copies Addison 
in the Spectator. And then there is his 
wonderful skill in terse, vivid, pathetic, 
historical connection. It may be re- 
membered how he links Duke William 
of Celles’ madness, blindness, and love 
of music te his remote offspring, George 
the Third’s. He recalls the Duke's 
“glimpses of mental light when he 
would bid the musicians play the psalm 
tunes which he loved.” “One thinks,” 
he proceeds, “of a descendant of his two 
hundred years afterwards, blind, old, 
lost of wits, singing Handel in Wind- 
sor Tower.” Nor should we omit the 
vibrating atmosphere of poetical in- 
sight with which he surrounds his su- 
preme moments. Take the conversa- 
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tion after Castlewood had implored the 
Pretender—at hand, as he well might 
have been, in Kensington Square on 
the eve of Queen Anne’s last seizure— 
not to stain his family honor in the per- 
son of proud Beatrix, whilst he adjures 
him to remember how all their lives 
were being hazarded for his own:— 

“The night being warm, the windows 
Were open both towards the Garden 
and the Square. Colonel Hsmond 
heard through the closed door the voice 
of the watchman calling the hour in 
the Square on the other side. He 
opened the door communicating with 
the Prince’s room. Martin, the ser- 
vant that rode with Beatrix to Houns- 
low, was just going out of the cham- 
ber as Esmond entered it, and when 
the fellow was gone, and the watch- 
man again sang his cry of ‘Past ten 
o’clock and a starlight night,’ Esmond 
again spoke to the Prince in a low 
voice, and said, ‘Your Royal Highness 
hears that man?” ‘Aprés vous, mon- 
sieur,’ says the Prince. ‘I have but to 
beckon him from the window, and send 
him fifty yards, and he returns with a 
guard of men, and I deliver up to him 
the body of the person calling himself 
James III., for whose capture Parlia- 
ment hath offered a reward of £500, as 
your Highness saw on our ride from 
Rochester.’ ” 

How the particularity of fact gives 
width to the scene! How the libretto 
of the watchman’s warning under the 
summer stars bodes the climax of the 
movement! How these echoes vibrate 
and linger! This is real history, even 
if it never happened, history steeping 
character, character informing history, 
things as they are, and all enveloped 
in the thrill of the season and the 
hush of the moment. 

Not less compelling, with its ironies 
of interlude, is his crystallization of 
Waterloo. The tiny touch of the over- 
ture, when Jos performs the one un- 
selfish action of his life in begging 
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Amelia to share his dinner, is worthy 
of a master. And the simplicity of 
the dénowement has seldom been sur- 
passed; it illustrates Thackeray’s feel- 
ing that the heart-beats of suspense are 
quite as historical as the details of 
campaign. We seem to be there:— 


It grew to be broad daylight as they 
stood here, and fresh news began to 
arrive from the war brought by men 
who had been actors in the scene. 
Wagons and long country carts laden 
with wounded came rolling into the 
town, ghastly groans came from within 
them, and haggard faces looked up 
sadly from out of the straw. Jos 
Sedley was looking at one of these 
carriages with a painful curiosity. The 
moans of the people within were 
frightful—the wearied horses could 
hardly pull the cart. “Stop! stop!” a 
feeble voice cried from the straw, and 
the carriage stood opposite Mr. Sed- 
ley’s hotel. “It is George! I know it 
is!” cried Amelia, rushing in a mo- 
ment to the balcony with a pallid face 
and loose, flowing hair. It was not 
George, however, but it was the next 
best thing: it was news of him. It 
was poor Tom Stubble. . .. All 
day long, whilst the women were pray- 
ing ten miles away, the lines of the 
dauntless English infantry were re- 
ceiving and repelling the furious 
charges of the French horsemen. 
Guns, which were heard at Brussels, 
were ploughing up their ranks, and 
comrades falling, and the resolute sur- 
vivors falling in. Towards evening 
the attack of the French, repeated and 
resisted so bravely, slackened in its 
fury. They were preparing 
for a final onset. It came at last: the 
columns of the Imperial Guard marched 
up the Hill of St. Jean at length, and 
once to sweep the English from the 
height which they had maintained all 
day, and spite of all: unscared by the 
thunder of the artillery, which hurled 
death from the English line—the dark, 
rolling column pressed on and up the 
hill. It seemed almost to crest the 
eminence, when it began to wave and 
falter. Then it stopped, still facing 
the shot. Then at last the English 
troops rushed from the post from 
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which no enemy had been able to dis- 
lodge them, and the Guard turned and 
fied. No more firing was heard at 
Brussels—the pursuit rolled miles 
away. Darkness came down on the 
field and city; and Amelia was praying 
for George, who was lying on his face, 
dead with a bullet through his heart. 


One wishes that Nelson had been a 
figure in his fables. 

What a scene-painter he is, how dra- 
matic, yet how untheatrical! What a 
charming picture is that of the ac- 
iresses dropping their curtseys to Dr. 
Johnson! Then, again, how he travels 
beyond the hour in countless allusions. 
His Four Georges abounds in these. 
And, once more, with what precision he 
can sum up a century in a sentence. 
When he stamps Beau Nash’s portrait 
as Folly, “but Folly at full length be- 
tween the busts of Newton and Pope,” 
“T should like to have seen the Folly,” 
he continues; “it was a splendid, em- 
broidered, beruffled, snuff-boxed, red- 
heeled, impertinent Folly, and knew 
how to make itself respected.” Those 
last words of this familiar masterpiece 
give the whole of the Georgian era, 
and are worth pages of “impartial” still 
life. Hallam always seems to me 
such an “impartial” historian. His 
facts might as well be a row of chairs 
to dust, or doze on. Impartial! How 
can one be partial to a chair unless 
association comes to the rescue. About 
what was, doctors will always differ, 
but what might have been—is history’s 
parley with romance, and here the 
artist convinces. 

Thackeray was not always partial. 
I doubt if a saner or sounder analysis 
exists of the outbreak of the American 
war than that which concludes the long 
labyrinth of his Virginians. “I was on 
the loyal side,” perpends Sir George 
Warrington, “yet wanted the Whigs to 
win.” You have the dual bent of 
Thackeray—the Steele in him and Ad- 
dison—to perfection, and you get a true 


presentment of the attitude of the 
American gentry. He rightly shows 
that the true cause of severance was 
not the Boston riot over a tea-duty 
which was ninepence less than in Eng- 
land, but the resentment of a grown-up 
nation at absurd tutelage. The ini- 
tial pretexts were otherwise. As he 
puts it, regarding the rioters, “The 
wrath of our white father was kindled 
against those Mohocks in masquerade.” 
He exposes “these loud politicians, 
these lawyers with their perpetual 
noise about Greece and Rome.” And 
here he is on the side of dogged Sam 
Johnson, whose limitations he com- 
prehended together with his central no- 
bility, just as in the few peeps afforded 
he takes in all the morbid niminy-pim- 
iny of the fat, littk Sam Richardson 
dandling the passions with masterly 
gusto. All the earlier episodes of the 
American rebellion he tracks with 
Richardsonian minuteness, following 
every point of the map, the road, and 
the by-play, dwelling on the personnel, 
the perspective, and even the uniforms 
with that loving knowledge which he 
always displayed in things naval and 
military—a knowledge rare in civilians. 
He had the patriot’s instinct. But even 
in this most sustained of his efforts, 
where events and characters are re- 
mote enough for calmness, the polit- 
ical prejudice sometimes emerges. He 
does Washington—Addison in action— 
more than justice. He trembles to 
think of the barbarities possible if 
Britain had won, but he passes over 
Washington’s own severities after his 
triumph. While none more admired 
the life and scope of a country gentle- 
man, he is far readier to praise it in 
Virginia than at home. There is a 
long passage about Court and country 
in his vignette of George the First 
which bears this out. He constantly 
fails to see that even the Squire West- 
erns performed some of their local du- 
ties. He is prone to assure us that all 
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we have and are is due to the plain, 
sober, sturdy, stupid middle-classes, 
and very often he seems imbued with 
the self-complacency of the 1851 Ex- 
hibition—the how-much-better-we-are- 
now spirit. And yet when the Steele 
in him gets the upper hand, how he 
revels in the jocund side of a merrier 
England. He is juster to the squires 
here:—‘A hundred and twenty years 
ago,” he muses, “there were not only 
country towns in England, but people 
who inhabited them. We were very 
much more gregarious; we were 
amused by very simple pleasures; 
every town had its fair, every village 
its wake. The old poets have sung a 
hundred jolly ditties about great cud- 
gel-playings, famous grinning through 
horse-collars, great maypole meetings, 
and morris-dances. The girls used to 
run races clad in very light attire; and 
the kind gentry and good parsons 
thought no shame in looking on.” 
Such strains as these—and there are 
many—are certainly not on what 
Thackeray himself terms, “the side of 
the dons.” 

Thackeray, I have ventured to say, 
leaned towards republicanism, “It 
was the rule,” he writes of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, “to be 
dazzled by Princes, and people’s eyes 
winked quite honestly at the royal ra- 
diance.” Nay, addressing the high 
bourgeoisie of the fifties, he exclaims, 
“Gessner’s cap is still up in the mar- 
ket-place of Europe, and not a few 
folks are still kneeling to it.” Queen 
Anne’s weak heart, too, “hankered af- 
ter her relatives at St. Germain’s.” 
And in tracing the pedigree of the good 
Queen Victoria, to whom he paid so 
devoted a tribute, he cannot resist a 
sly suggestion of the dancing lady, 
Eleanor Dolbreuse. Here, as before, 
the twin strains of royalist and repub- 
lican are palpable, for none more than 
he delighted in the pageantry and festi- 
vals of Courts; he staged them to ad- 
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miration. “A jolly set must they have 
been,” he writes of George the Sec- 
ond’s bored attendants, “those maids 
of honor.” He relished a spice of 
naughtiness even when he preached 
against it, and scandal becomes human 
when guffawed over by friendly topers; 
indeed, it is the friendship of genius 
in the Augustan age that most attracts 
him. He is good, but no goody-goody, 
perhaps even over-indulgent to the flow- 
ing bowl. While the gentle lode-stars 
of home and woman steer his course 
and form his highest heaven (there is a 
touching passage on woman’s influence 
in his Virginians), he shows a sneaking 
sympathy with not a few of the runa- 
gates. His historical portraits of du- 
bious clergymen are to the life, and 
some of them corroborate Congreve, 
who makes “Sir Wilful” hiccough out, 
“Orthodoxy’s a hard word—Greek for 
claret.” In this Puritan-Cavalier con- 
nection one more episode may be 
quoted, this time from the English 
Humorists :-— 

While Mr. Addison was abroad, and 
after he came home in rather a dismal 
way to wait upon Providence in his 
shabby lodging in the Haymarket, 
young Captain Steele was cutting a 
much smarter figure than that of his 
classical friend of Charterhouse Clois- 
ter and Maudlin Walk. Could not 
some painter give an interview be- 
tween the gallant Captain of Lucas’s 
with his hat cocked, and his lace, and 
his face, too, a little tarnished with 
drink, and that poet, that philosopher, 
pale, proud, and poor, his friend and 
monitor of school days, of all days? 
How Dick must have bragged about 
his chances and his hopes, and the 
fine company he kept, and the charms 
of the reigning toasts and popular ac- 
tresses, and the number of bottles that 
he and my lord and some other pretty 
fellows had cracked overnight at the 
“Devil” and the “Garter.” Cannot one 
fancy Joseph Addison’s calm smile and 
cold, gray eyes following Dick for an 
instant as he struts down the Mall to 
dine with the Guard at St. James’s; be- 
fore he turns with sober pace and 
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threadbare suit, to walk back to his 
lodgings up the two pairs of stairs? 


That is Addison, that is Steele, but 
Thackeray has over-pictured the para- 
gon, well-named Joseph, who, in truth, 
was no “poet,” but exploited, annexed, 
and refined the intuition of that care- 
less genius whom he deigned to patron- 
ize. The original idea of the Specta- 
tor’s characters was all Steele’s: his 
were the sparks and Addison’s were 
the bellows; the Spectator itself fol- 
lowed the lines of Steele’s Tatler. Ad- 
dison’s condescension irritates. He 
was one who, in Swift's lines on the 
Day of Judgment, “never erred, through 
pride.” Angelic when not thwarted, 
amicably inaccessible, he was proud as 
Lucifer, and a snob worthy of enrol- 
ment in Thackeray’s own snobography. 
Of Swift, too, Thackeray formed an 
imperfect estimate, though he dis- 
cerned the stars behind that lurid 
night, and the something sweet and 
tender that underlay that bitter foun- 
tain. He failed to mark that Swift’s 
life was one long progress of incipient 
madness, that a physical basis was 
probably the root of his saturnine sat- 
ire, that his vitriol was despair, that 
prudence as well as insolence prompted 
his diatribes against wives and chil- 
Yet he was not the nursery 
ogre that Thackeray imagines. The 
scene where he plays with Abigail 
Masham's child is left out of sight 
though it figures in the Journal to 
Stella, while the novelist dwells on the 
bullying of the poor 
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characteristic 
printer. 
Perhaps the truest and tenderest of 
Thackeray’s humorist-portraits is the 
one devoted to Pope. Swift (like By- 
ron) was a warped man of action who 
found a fighting vent in letters. Pope 
was a poet, and poets Thackeray could 
understand. How just is his praise of 
the club of friendship, his outlook on 
Pope’s correspondence, his emphasis 


of courage and filial devotion in that 
crooked body and half-crooked soul, his 
response to all the tremors of that 
tense, palpitating spirit! How strik- 
ing his famous passage on the Dunciad: 
“I think of the works of young Pope,” ~ 
it ends, “as I do of the actions of 
young Bonaparte or young Nelson. In 
their common life you will find frailties 
and meannesses. But in the — 
presence of the great occasion, the 
great soul flashes out and conquers 
transcendently. In thinking of the 
splendor of Popes’ young victories. .. . 
I hail and salute the achieving genius, 
and do homage to the pen of a hero.” 
Here we gain, not only an inner 
glimpse, but the supreme of Thack- 
eray’s style which is assonant, and 
beats time to its subject. It is 
steeped in the best of the eighteenth 
century, every phase of which he ren- 
dered in its own language—a manner 
that lends a twofold life to his history, 
though perhaps there are fewer “quo- 
tations” in Thackeray than in any 
great imaginative stylist. Here, as so 
often, he reproduces the sensitive flex- 
ibility of Sterne, and in this connec- 
tion I should like to have said a word 
on Thackeray’s Yorick—a theme per- 
haps hardly “historical.” How can 
Thackeray regard Sterne as a great 
jester rather than a great humorist, 
when he himself emphasizes his power 
to draw tears? That Sterne shed them 
in waterfalls may have been a knack, 
and the way in which he shed them 
was certainly morbid. But that he 
drew them goes deeper down—lown 
into Thackeray’s own domain. Is the 
soft flutist to be excluded from the un- 
dying orchestra? Thackeray knew 
better than this, he was himself a flut- 
ist. And, to conclude the Hwumorists, 
why did he omit Sheridan, who could 
play on so many instruments? Per- 
haps Thackeray prefers the soloists in 
the concert. As historian Thackeray 
plays a solo. The fuller chords of 
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unison rarely enter into his perform- 

ance. He meets and thrills his audi- 

ence by the perfection of a single and 
The Fortnightly Review. 


Dear Old Cecil. 


simple scale. “There is much music, 
excellent voice in this little organ.” 
Walter Sichel. 





DEAR OLD CECIL. 


By His Honor Jup@r PARRY. 


I. 

No man they say can be a hero to his 
valet, but to a fag his master is always 
a hero, and remains so to the end of 
time. To him it is an amazement that 
all the world does not see his master 
in the same light as he does—the light 
that blots out the ugly face and sharp- 
ens the edge of the halo. In this light 
Boswell saw Johnson, and with the 
genius of a literary artist modelled 
himself a pigmy, mean and gluttonous, 
that the stodgy ill-mannered pedant for 
whom he fagged might appear to the 
world a colossal statue of learning, 
clothed in the ermine of wisdom, to de- 
liver the judgments of wit. You re- 
member how Boswell could rehearse 
every footstep of the dramatic en- 
trance that Johnson made into his life 
The scene was the back parlor of Mr. 
Davies, the bookseller, in his shop in 
Russell Street, Covent Garden. The 
“aweful approach”—be careful with 
the “e,” my good compositor, or it 
would look awful—the “aweful ap- 
proach” of the great man was per- 
ceived through the glass door separat- 
ing the shop from the back parlor. 
What lover could remember with so 
much adoration of detail the first meet- 
ing with the dearly beloved? But 
when there sails into your ken the mas- 
ter mind that is to dominate the length 
of your little life, when you see face to 
face for the first time the actor who is 
to play Hamlet to your Horatio, the 
picture is snapped on to the film of 
your memory and remains to the last. 
And when works and days are over, 
and you seek in the twilight of life to 
fill up a few weary hours by unrolling 


from the spools of memory rare pic- 
tures of forgotten days, you find that 
the negative with the clearest outline 
is the portrait of the man you took to 
be a king. 

Dear old Cecil! How well I remem- 
ber my first meeting with him. It was 
on a summer afternoon, and I was 
standing at an open garden gate in a 
beautiful Surrey valley. Down the 
valley, away towards a village and a 
railway station, stretched a long white 
road. I had just been introduced to a 
clever man of commanding stature, 
with a trade smile that could only de- 
ceive a parent. He was the proprie- 
tor of the preparatory school at which 
I had arrived. The interview bad 
taken place in his study. There was a 
false sense of comfort and security 
about that study. The dread of it had 
entered my ten-year-old soul as of a 
place where operations were per- 
formed without the aid of chloroform. 
And now I stood at the open gate lack- 
ing the pluck of a rat or a weasel to 
make a bolt for freedom, and I watched 
the village fly jog slowly away along 
the white road, carrying with it my 
home and all I loved in the shape of 
my mother. The sun shone full and 
bright, but it was cold inside me. The 
sky was black, absolutely dull crape 
black. I have never seen it that color 
since, not even in Manchester. One 
tear I kept swallowing over and over 
again at the back of my throat, the 
other escaped and ran down the bridge 
of my nose. Wireless telegraphy was 
not imagined in those days, but I ex- 
perienced it, and caught the message 
that in the village fly, now a mere 
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speck in the distance, another tear was 
rolling down another nose and getting 
soaked up into a veil; and the news 
gave me hope and strength. It was at 
that moment, as Boswell says, “his 
aweful approach” was announced. I 
felt a violent blow from behind, evi- 
dently applied by a boot, and turning 
round with a cry I saw before me the 
laughing figure of dear old Cecil. 

“What are you mooching about here 
for, young ’un?” he said. “Chawles 
has sent me to take you round. You 
are to be in my dormitory and you 
shall fag for me, do you hear? Have 
you brought a hamper?” 

I had brought a hamper, but to 
dear old Cecil’s disgust I had allowed 
it to be taken off the fly with my other 
luggage, and doubtless it was already 
in the hands of the matron—or “the 
Enemy” as dear old Cecil always called 
her. He took me through the school- 
rooms and into the house and up to the 
dormitory. I can see him now, a big 
fat slouching lad of fourteen, with 
thick lips, a heavy smile, and curly 
ruddy hair. He could not have ruled 
that little kingdom as he did by mere 
physical strength, for there were sev- 
eral fellows of less than his own 
weight who could have pummelled him 
into a jelly. It was not any strength of 
moral purpose that made us recog- 
nize him as our king, for I must own 
with regret that many of his actions 
both at school and in after-life could 
not be made to square with any ele- 
mentary code of virtue and honor. No, 
the fact is that dear old Cecil was born 
for kingship. He was born to rule and 
to be obeyed, and, as modern writers 
have so satisfactorily proved, when a 
man of his stamp rises one must not 
expect him to be bound by the ten or 
any further or better commandments 
whatsoever. 

I cannot honestly say that dear old 
Cecil ever drew inspiration for his mas- 
terpieces of constructive or destructive 
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statesmanship from any by-laws of 
morality known to modern civilization. 
He saw instinctively that what was 
good for him was good for the world 
that surrounded him. It was his 
power of impressing this on smaller 
minds and making them react to the “ 
suggestion that made him a natural 
ruler of mankind. 

He was, like all great and powerful 
men, a good listener. He listened 
with an earnest gaze and a watery 
mouth to a full and detailed list of the 
contents of my hamper. Three items 
he singled out from the rest as neces- 
sary to be rescued from “the Enemy”— 
namely, a pork pie, a large packet of 
acid drops—his favorite sweet—and a 
bottle of raspberry vinegar, which, 
mingled with a seidlitz powder, made 
a refreshing summer drink. These he 
said I must obtain for him. 

It was a capital offence to interfere 
with the contents of a hamper with- 
out consent of the matron; but as I did 
not know the rules at present Cecil 
decided that the thing might safely 
be done—and it was done. That night 
by the light of the summer moon I 
supped with dear old Cecil for the first 
time, together with several others of 
his worshippers. Dear old Cecil cut 
the pork pie in two with his own pock- 
et-knife, and royally divided the small 
half among his courtiers, keeping the 
larger one for himself. In the same 
way he drank the lion’s share of the 
raspberry vinegar and annexed the 
bulk of the acid drops. As he said in 
kindly banter, “I’m not going to have 
you fellows sick in the night and giv-— 
ing the show away.” 

I do not think one of us remembered 
those words to his disadvantage when 
the bell rang in the early morn- 
ing, and we found him deathly white 
and groaning with pain and calling out 
for the matron. 

“The Enemy” came into the camp 
with castor oil and a smile of triumph, 
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and dear old Cecil’s soldiers and 
henchmen beat a hasty retreat before 
her. The affair was much discussed. 
Those who had not been bidden to the 
feast declared that dear old Cecil would 
let the lot of us in, but all seemed to 
agree that whatever happened he 
would come off scot free. 

When dear old Cecil was sufficiently 
recovered to interview “‘Chawles,” as 
our pastor and master was irreverently 
called, he laid before him a diagnosis of 
his illness, connecting it with the in- 
tense heat and a basket of permitted 
strawberries. “The Enemy,” how- 
ever, gave evidence of crumbs of pastry 
on the window-sill and an empty bot- 
tle of raspberry vinegar found under 
some one’s pillow. It was then that 
dear old Cecil remembered how the 
new boy had insisted, against Cecil’s 
warning, in feasting the dormitory 
from the contents of his hamper, and I 
was sent for to “Chawles’s” study to 
listen with awe to the story of my mis- 
demeanors and to learn what would 
happen to me if I transgressed a sec- 
ond time. 

When we came out, dear old Cecil 
patted me on the shoulder saying, 
“Pug Dog’—he had nicknamed me 
“Pug Dog” the evening before—“Pug 
Dog, I very nearly had to give those 
other fellows away. They must stand 
us something for having seen them 
through.” 

And they did, and for a year and 
more dear old Cecil promoted feasts 
at the expense of others and sat at the 
head of the table, or rather on the wid- 
est part of the window-sill, and took 
the lion’s share. For, as the head of 
the school said, with an emphasis on 
the participle, “Cecil would eat or 
drink any given quantity.” I never re- 
member a feast at which dear old Cecil 
was the host in any pecuniary sense. 
Perhaps it was that, inasmuch as our 
code of honor demanded that the giver 
of the feast should bear the penal con- 
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sequences, if any, that might ensue, 
dear old Cecil, with regal instinct, con- 
sidered that the promotion of a feast 
might lead to his being placed in a 
false position. Be that as it may, 
whenever there was a raid or a dis- 
covery of any kind Cecil would make 
a clean breast of the affair to old 
“Chawles,” but always in such a way 
that a few paltry lines fell to his lot, 
whilst a business interview in the 
study was our portion—and we had to 
write the lines for dear old Cecil af- 
terwards. 

And though some might think, to 
read this, that Cecil was a tyrant or a 
bully, as some of his enemies have said 
of him in afterlife, yet we who served 
and worshipped him knew better. We 
gloried in his rule and statecraft; and 
if in his method of government the 
kicks fell to the soldiers and the half- 
pence to the general—is it not so in all 
armies? We were loyal subjects and 
never murmured, but wagged our heads 
and chuckled over whatever he did, 
saying to each other, “Just like dear 
old Cecil, isn’t it?” 

When a few years afterwards I went 
to Birchester, where he had preceded 
me, I found his dominion was scarcely 
so powerful as I had expected. There 
is something in the tone of a public 
school unfavorable to the development 
of a genius like dear old Cecil’s. 
Would Cromwell or Napoleon, think 
you, have been grateful persons to the 
classical-minded disciplinarians that 
Sway the fortunes of our public 
schools? I doubt it. These rare na- 
tures made to rule the smaller people 
on the earth cannot even in youth be 
curbed by the narrow trammels of 
honor and honesty that are the watch- 
words of our school code. Had dear 
old Cecil been broken in to the circus- 
ring of Birchester morality, that great 
financial career which for so many 
years dominated the world of gold, 
and of “paper” that is even more per- 














suasive than gold, might never have 
dazzled the universe. Dear old Cecil 
himself in later years has confessed to 
me that his Birchester days were the 
most difficult of his life. He was 
openly despised by those brawny he- 
roes who contended for laurel wreaths 
in the field. He was too short-sighted 
for cricket, he shirked the dangers of 
football, and was too fat and overfed 
to run. Among the studious he was 
looked down upon as an ignoramus, 
and a lazy one at that. In his con- 
tests with the Doctor, who was suspi- 
cious of his outward righteousness, he 
was often in a tight place, and it was 
one of his own frank sayings that “in 
a scrap between the old man and him- 
self the Doctor was always worth 
backing for a place.” 

But in spite of popular opinion high 
and low being against Cecil and all 
his ways, he had his little court of flat- 
terers, among whom I was leader, and 
in course of time he gained, not popu- 
larity perhaps, but a form of power 
over the whole school. He com- 
menced money-lender and bookmaker, 
and rumor had it that not only the 
senior boys, but some of the junior 
masters, owed him a few sovereigns. 
Certainly there were those in the 
school who treated Cecil with an ap- 
parent cordiality that could only have 
been bought with money. And if at 
Birchester, which, as I have said, was 
not a soil suited to his growth. he did 
not reign supreme as he had with old 
“Chawles” and afterwards did in the 
greater world of finance which he 
adorned, yet even there he managed by 
his genius to preserve himself from the 
worst dangers of discipline by which 
he was hourly surrounded. 

For myself, I was as much under 
the spell of his greatness as I had 
been in the old days. We were in the 
same house, and we shared the same 
study and slept in the same dormitory. 
Whilst he pored over a greasy note- 
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book of bets and accounts I wrote his 
exercises. So much had I become his 
creature, accustomed dog-like to obey 
his voice instinctively, that I can only 
remember one occasion on which I 
ventured to cross his will. And I 
set down the story of this as a useful 
warning to those meaner spirits who on 
occasion think they can usefully as- 
sert some small individual right of 
their own against the higher purposes 
of the born rulers of mankind. 

The drama in which I played such a 
tragic or, if you will, comic part be- 
gan after this fashion. I had made 
some verses for a prize, and showed 
them to dear old Cecil, who was pleased 
to say they were jolly good. Not that 
his opinion of Latin verse was of any 
value, but his approbation was always 
praise indeed. The day the verses 
were to have been sent in they were 
missing from my desk. Cecil showed 
himself unusually sympathetic and in- 
terested in the search, but we could not 
find them. I set to work to write them 
out again as well as I could from 
memory, but Cecil danced round the 
study singing the latest ditty from the 
pantomimes in a way that made Latin 
verse impossible. 

“Do shut up, Cecil,” I cried impa- 
tiently. “How can I do the things?” 
“Well, don’t do them, Pug Dog, old 


boy. Leave them undone. You'll 
never get the prize.” 
“Not get the prize!’ I cried. “Why, 


you yourself said they were Al.” And 
I racked my brains to remember the 
second line. 

Dear old Cecil looked at me curiously 
and whistled softly to himself. Then 
he said in a serious tone: 

“Pug Dog, I don’t want you to go in 
for that prize.” 

“Why not?” I asked, turning round 
in surprise. . 

“Because I want it. If I can write 
to my uncle that I have got that prize 
it will be worth something to me.” 
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“I should have thought you could 
have written anything to your uncle,” 
I said with a laugh. 

Dear old Cecil smiled at my sim- 
plicity. 

“The man who lies unnecessarily is a 
fool,” he said solemnly. It was a 
great thought. I put my pen down. 
My literary pride was struggling with 
my loyalty. 

“But what are your verses like?” I 
asked. 

“They have gone in,” he answered, 
“and I did not keep a copy.” 

He puffed out his fat cheeks and 
leered contemptuously as if to say, 
“That is an unnecessary lie, but any 
lie is good enough for a fool like you.” 
It was the one time I remember him 
stretching the tether that bound me to 
him too far, and at the moment it 
cracked and I was free. 

“You stole my verses,” I shouted. 
“You give them me back.” 

Cecil looked at me in amazement. 

“What have you done with them, 
you thief?” I cried in a passion, clench- 
ing my fists. 

Cecil elevated his eyebrows. To do 
him justice, he showed no fear. He 
put up his fat hand deprecatingly. 

“Not so much noise, Pug Dog. Your 
verses will get the prize, but it will be 
my prize. I have sent them in as 
mine. I tell you I want the prize.” 

“I don’t care what you have done,” 
I said wildly. “I shall send in my 
own verses. I don’t care what you 
want. You area cheat and a thief.” 

“You will not send in your own 
verses,” said Cecil in a tone that, had 
I been calmer and wiser, would have 
ended the matter. “And if you do, 
and there is trouble, you will be left 
to your fate. I shan’t help you. Re- 
member that. I shan’t help you.” 

And with this magnificent threat 
dear old Cecil chuckled to himself 
and, turning on his heel, left the study. 
Looking back on the whole affair 











even at this moment, I can see it would 
have been wiser to have shrugged my 
shoulders and said to myself, “How 
like dear old Cecil!” 

We small ones of the world ought 
to be thankful that we are allowed to 
crawl unharmed in the golden presence 
of those who are born to govern and 
to rule, and must learn the essential 
lesson that it is not for us to thwart 
the schemes of those we are here to 
worship and obey by the selfish asser- 
tion of some pedantic claim of right. 
And indeed in the past I had been my- 
self to blame in giving way in every- 
thing, merging my individuality in Ce- 
cil’s and becoming a mere human chat- 
tel, his property, stamped with his die, 
to be used for any purpose he wished. 
And instead of being honored that he 
had chosen workmanship of mine to 
minister to his own greatness—as if a 
general should snatch a sword from 
one of his captains for use in the fight 
—here was I shedding hot tears of an- 
ger at the larceny of my verses, and 
eagerly penning them again, to the im- 
minent danger of myself and my mas- 
ter. I think there is a demon in lit- 
erary vanity that prompts those who 
are attacked by it to the most hateful 
action of personal conceit. I thought 
nothing of my treachery to dear old 
Cecil as I trimmed and perfected my 
lines. I thought only of my own clev- 
erness, which I was using for my own 
ends in forgetfulness of the needs of 
the master. Several really clever 
emendations gave me an added delight 
when I remembered that the edition of 
error had already been sent in by the 
thief. There was a cunning cesura 
that I shall never forget, and a deli- 
cate substitution of subjunctive for in- 
dicative that even the Doctor himself 
stopped to congratulate me upon in the 
middle of what was to me a most pain- 
ful interview. 

At length my task was completed. I 
read the verses a third time. They 
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were enormously improved. I put 
them in an envelope, and, walking 
proudly across the playground to Doc- 
tor’s House, dropped them in the let- 
ter-box. It was only when the packet 
left my fingers and fell out of reach 
that the passionate anger in my heart 
was cold, and, like many another mad 
fool, as soon as I had struck the blow 
the rage which had blinded my judg- 
ment ceased. I could see to repent, 
and I knew that I had done wrong. 

When I returned to our study Cecil 
was lolling in my wicker chair, the 
only easy-chair we possessed, eating 
chocolate-creams and reading “Jona- 
than Wild.” He had a great respect 
for that hero. 

“You have done it?” he said, looking 
up from his book. 

I nodded sulkily. 

“You have made a great ass of your- 
self, Pug Dog, and you will suffer for 
it,’ he said, looking at me curiously 
over the top of his book. “Don’t ex- 
pect me to help you—that’s all.” 

For two days I led the life of the 
doomed. Dear old Cecil seemed quite 
easy about his fortune and equally cer- 
tain about mine. He took me into fa- 
vor again the next day, and put me 
back on to Latin exercises and the 
smaller remaining specimens of half a 
pound of mixed chocolates. I felt a 
longing to ask his forgiveness, and at 
every knock at our door dreaded the 
worst. And as the hours passed into 
days I became more convinced that I 
had done a great wrong and should 
suffer for it. 

It was the morning of the third day 
that Cecil alluded to the matter for the 
first time, expressing a confident 
opinion that the Doctor never read the 
verses, but gave the prize to some pet 
of his own, and that it looked as though 
we should hear nothing further of it. 
As coincidence or telepathy would 
have it, at that moment a monitor 
put his head in with the news that 
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we were both “wanted” by the Doctor. 

We walked across the playground in 
gloomy silence, and as Cecil rang the 
bell he said, “Don’t you lose your head, 
Pug Dog, and whatever you do follow 
my lead.” 

Cecil, being my senior, was inter- 
viewed first, and I could see when I 
entered the Doctor’s presence that his 
comfortable smile betokened a winning 
hand in the three-cornered game to be 
played. For a moment I thought of 
crying out the truth aloud, but a glance 
at the Doctor's cold, glittering, steel- 
gray eyes assured me that this was one 
of those judicial inquiries in which 
the only thing that was certain of dis- 
belief was the truth. But shall we 
blame the good Doctor? Schoolmas- 
ters are not the only investigators 
highly trained in the gentle art of 
eliciting error from a simple chain of 
facts. The Doctor instinctively dis- 
liked dear old Cecil, and this un- 
doubtedly warped his judgment, so 
ready is a good man to disbelieve in his 
natural instinct and to take pride in 
qualities of discernment that he does 
not possess. 

“Your companion,” said the Doctor 
sternly—looking at me across the ta- 
ble as though investigation were a 
quite unnecessary preliminary to con- 
viction and execution—“your compan- 
ion has, with a sense of honor that does 
him credit’—dear old Cecil! Honor 
was the Doctor’s fad—“great credit, re- 
fused to answer any questions about 
the verses before me, one set of which 
must clearly have been copied—dishon- 
estly copied from the other. He ex- 
pressed the greatest surprise—genuine 
surprise, if I am any judge of human 
nature—at the sight of two copies of 
what are in effect the same verses; 
but when I cross-examined him about 
the matter he declined to answer my 
questions on the ground that in extri- 
cating himself from a charge of dishon- 
esty he must of necessity implicate his 
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friend. Now what have you to say 
about this affair?” 

A fat wink from the other side of the 
table reminded me that I was to follow 
the Master's lead. 

“I should prefer, sir,” I stuttered, 
“not to say anything that might throw 
blame on another.” 

The Doctor showed his new teeth. 
It was the nearest he had to a smile, 
and both were false. He just showed 
them for a minute, and then hid them; 
but it was meant for a smile. 

“I do not think you better your 
cuse,”’ he said sternly, “by aping a vir- 
tue that you have shown by your acts 
you cannot possess. When you en- 
tered this room you could, if innocent, 
have known nothing whatever of these 
two sets of verses, one copied from the 
other. Yet it does not occur to you 
to express surprise that such a thing 
has happened.” (Dear old Cecil had 
not forgotten the necessity of surprise.) 
“You do not ask to see the papers and 
compare them. It was with great dif- 
ficulty I could convince your friend 
that a copy of his verses had been 
made, and made by one who was a 
study companion. Moreover, if fur- 
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ther proof were needed it lies in the 
fact that in your copy of verses there 
are no less than seven emendations, all 
creditable to you as a student of syn- 
tax, but each conclusive against you 
us an honorable boy.” 

My soul cried out against this injus- 
tice, aud I tried to speak. 

‘Not a word,” he said sternly. “If 
you want to stay at Birchester do not 
add to your wickedness by further 
falsehood.” 

Then turning to dear old Cecil he 
saia, “You may leave us. I am glad 
to think that the painful duty I have 
now to perform may be preceded by 
the pleasant task of announcing to you 
that you have gained the prize for 
Latin verse. I regret that I should 
have worried you even by a momentary 
suspicion.” 

Dear old Cecil bowed himself out of 
the room without any undue haste or 
expression of joy at his escape. 

When I reached our study again he 
was full of triumph at his ingenuity, 
but I was sore. Looking back on the 
incident, there is only one thing to be 
said about it. It was so like dear old 
Cecil. 


(To be concluded.) 





GILBERT WITHOUT SULLIVAN. 


It is an unfortunate accident—the re- 
sult of a literary half-truth—that the 
name of Aristophanes should connote 
to the modern “cultured person” some- 
thing of which he is conscious that he 
ought to be unconscious—something, 
like Adrian Hlarle’s table-talk, ‘“deli- 
cately not decent, but so delicately so, 
that it was not decent to per- 
ceive it.’ It is more curious that the 
adjective the 
delicacy. 
while no coarser than his age, was and 


“Aristophanic” reduces 


But the real Aristophanes, 


is a poet for all time; indeed he was 
more, because he was not only a poet 
in our modern interpretation of the 
word, but also a consummate artist in 
lyric forms. It is just this which 
careless users of his name do not know. 
Add the characteristic, that his genius 
ran to satire, and one can realize how 
it has come to pass that he is the 
eponymous hero of a particular kind of 
art. 

We English do not easily laugh at 
ourselves; we have never tolerated sat- 
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ire, and therefore, perhaps, have never 
produced a real Aristophanes; the ‘‘me- 
rum sal” of a Horace is more to our 
taste. It so happens that we once 
heard one of the most polished of Eng- 
lish Horaces propound and answer the 
problem concerning the Greek comic 
poet: “I don’t suppose anyone could 
really translate Aristophanes. Well, 
Gilbert might.” Again, with our own 
ears we have heard a university lecture 
on Aristophanes illustrated by the rec- 
itation of a chorus from “The Sor- 
eerer”’: 
She will tend him, nurse him, mend 
him, 
Air his linen, dry his tears. 
Yet neither of these scholars meant 
that Gilbert was the complete Aristo- 
phanes de nos jours, for he was a sat- 
irist only in our modern etiolated sense, 
and not a poet even to our native ears. 
On the other hand, he did most as- 
suredly possess that true ear for lyri- 
cal values, and that triumphant au- 
dacity in fitting sense (or nonsense) to 
sound, in making admonishment fit the 
rhyme, which is pure, sincere Aristo- 
phanes. As often as not the thought 
expressed is quite homely, the phrasing 
absolutely straightforward, the words 
colloquial; yet to the hearer’s delight 
and surprise the whole thing falls into 
verse with an appearance of sponta- 
neity—the art that conceals art. The 
more banal the expression—“such an 
opportunity will not occur again”—the 
more it tickles the ear when it is first 
revealed to us in rhythm. Sometimes 
the effect is produced by a bold inno- 
vation in rhyme, as in the moral lyrics 
recited by the Fleshly Poet in “Pa- 
tience,” especially the second with its 
climax: 
The consequence was he was lost to- 
tally, 
And married a girl in 
bally. 
This Aristophanic achievement, how- 
ever, was but slowly developed by Gil- 
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bert, who had to find his public through 
devious ways. Most of the plays— 
some thirty at least—with which he 
began his dramaturgist’s career are 
forgotten; they belong to an era in 
which playgoers spoke of Miss Madge 
Robertson and Miss Marie Wilton, 
whom we have long known as Mrs. 
Kendal and Lady Bancroft. Occa- 
sionally, as in “The Palace of Truth,” 
which the Mermaid Society revived 
some yeurs ago, there are gleams of 
the Aristophanic art; but all their mer- 
its have not saved these early plays of 
his from being to-day as dead as the 
burlesque—as dead, alas! as 
the “German Reed” entertainment. 
Amongst amateurs, “Pygmalion and 
Galatea” and “Engaged” survive. But 
if the British stage, in the ’seventies of 
last century. offered Gilbert but occa- 
sional opportunities for the display of 
his lyrical powers, he found another 
medium of reaching the public. The 
“Bab Ballads” exhibit the lyrist at his 
best; and a “Bab Ballad” is to-day as 
much a thing sui generis as is an “In- 
In reading them we 
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goldsby Legend.” 
may easily become critical enough to 
find a certain sameness; but that is 
only another way of saying that Gil- 
bert gave us too much of a good thing. 
They were written, we believe, as jour- 
nalism, and they betray, despite a re- 
markable invention and volatility, an 
occasional monotony of elaboration. A 
ballad is a narrative in verse, and this 
was not the ideal form for Gilbert. 
Almost by accident he found a col- 
laborator who succeeded in interpret- 
another medium to 
When we 


ing him through 
an infinitely wider public. 
try to appreciate Gilbert without Sul- 
livan we have to shake off the last ten- 
tacles of an enthusiasm, the embrace 
of which was once a sweet madness, 
and to seek to forget melodies which, 
despite the recusant ear of adult taste, 
are nevertheless inseparable from the 
The the epithet 


verse. vogue of 
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“Gilbertian,” which to the journalist 
usually means nothing more than 
topsy-turvy, is a tribute to the librettist 
alone: but when Stevenson put into the 
mouth of one of his characters—Captain 
Nares, if we remember rightly—the 
phrase “Playing Gilbert-and-Sullivan 
on the high seas,” he was certainly 
thinking of the particular blend of 
fantasy and inversion of reality, of 
grave absurdities of diction wedded to 
absurd gravities of music, which is 
characteristic of “Savoy opera.” For 
this mixture the world was certainly 
ready—hysterically so in America, 
where half-a-dozen New York theatres 
simultaneously performed “H.M.S. Pin- 
afore”’—and by this time Gilbert was 
primed with all the resources, dramatic 
and literary, necessary to meet the de- 
mand. He produced with Sullivan a 
round dozen of full-sized comic operas 
and the immortal fragment, “Trial by 
Jury”; two or three other libretti writ- 
ten for other composers have the same 
inimitable characteristics, and seem 
only to have failed owing to the lack of 
Sullivan. 

The problems of construction which 
a comic librettist has to face are never 
easily solved, and the standard which 
Gilbert set himself was a high one. He 
had no distinct mission except the neg- 
ative one of avoiding the improprieties 
traditionally associated with burlesque 
and farce; he had no objection to satir- 
izing conventional follies, but first and 
last he was out to entertain the public. 
The stories he had to tell were purely 
romantic, but he loved to make the 
clash between romance and everyday 
life, between the idyllic and the com- 
monplace; stalwart, beefy soldiers en- 
amored “ of languishing ‘‘esthetic” 
maidens, or a procession of robed peers 
through an Arcadian landscape. Con- 
sidering the difficulties of such a form 
of drama, one must admit that Gilbert 
steered his way through a maze of 
technique—much of it, we repeat, self- 
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imposed—with remarkable _ success. 
The plot can hardly be very elaborate, 
good “curtains” and tableaux are es- 
sential; the hero must be tenor, the 
heroine soprano; the twists of the plot 
must admit of the necessary combina- 
tions of voices for duets, trios, or quar- 
tettes; and, above all, the chorus must 
not be dragged in without dramatic 
reason. The very smoothness of the 
result blinds the spectator to the un- 
derlying difficulties. No doubt at times 
Gilbert trusted, with complete justifica- 
tion, to the skill and the scoring of his 
collaborator; at other times it must 
have piqued so polished a librettist to 
hear his own lyrics cunningly trans- 
formed by their music into new and 
independent triumphs—the famous 
“Captain Shaw” song is an instance in 
point. None the less it is probably 
true to say that where Gilbert is most 
truly Aristophanic Sullivan merely fol- 
lowed him, and lived in his twinkling 
satirical eye. Consider the unctuous 
rectitude of the air to: 


Oh, is there not one maiden breast 
Which does not feel the moral 
beauty 
Of making worldly interest 
Subordinate to sense of duty? 


Even in the conventions of the stage 
itself Gilbert found opportunity for 
satirical treatment, often childishly 
naive; a chorus stealthily pursuing its 
victim sings “With catlike tread upon 
our prey we steal” fortissimo. In one 
remarkable instance he makes his 
crowd of bystanders adopt and adapt 
the function of the Greek chorus, with 
a delightful effect of burlesque; it be- 
ing necessary to deceive the Mikado, in 
three verses three conspirators sing 
every one a thumping lie, and every 
time the chorus assures the emperor 
that the liar, however much _ handi- 
capped by natural propensities, is in 
this case telling the truth. The whole 
song, with its “corroborative detail,” 
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would have pleased Aristophanes to 
the heart. 

One of two characteristics, Gilbert- 
ian and not Aristophanic, may be 
noted; the germs can be found in the 
“Bab Ballads.” There is the logical 
prosecution of a syllogism from quaint 
premises to an absurd conclusion: a 
father says to his son “I am going to 
marry again,” and the son replies that, 
though he is surprised, “still it can 
hardly be necessary to assure you 
that any wife of yours is a mother of 
mine.” This is cognate with the habit 
his characters display of meeting poet- 
ical fever with a cooling draught of 
the polite commonplace: the lover says 
to his lady that she is the “sunlight of 
his life,” to which she replies, “You are, 
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of course, at liberty to profit by any 
light I may happen to emit.” An- 
other trick Gilbert wore threadbare by 
repetition—the trick of making his 
characters treat their personal qualities 
with absolute frankness: 

Patience: Oh, if you were but a 
thought less beautiful than you are! 

Grosvenor: Would that I were; but 
candor compels me to admit that I’m 
not. 

And lastly, when one considers the 
kind of play current in his youth and 
the kind of musical drama which he 
saw displace his work, one can be 
grateful that he could say, with Jack 
Point, “My jests are most carefully se- 
lected, and anything objectionable is 
expunged.” 





A TRAGEDY OF THE TUBE. 


In RHYMED PROSE. 


Listen, fair ladies, while I tell 
The sad occurrence which befell 
A junior of the Scottish Bar, 
The bonnie Sandy Lochinvar. 


It was his firm and stout intent 

To carry off, with her consent, 

That lovely creature, Ruby Warner, 

Whose town address was Hyde Park Corner. 
Both of her parents lived there too, 


Sir Dyke and Lady W., 


And had their own peculiar plan 

To make her wed another man, 
Namely, Sir Obadiah Doyle 

Whose speciality was Oil. 

(He was to come and woo and win her 
That very evening after dinner). 

But she, who loathed this fatted swain, 
Proposed to travel North by train— 


11.30 G.N.R.— 


With her belovéd Lochinvar, 
And wed in Edinburgh Toun 
On the ensuing afternoon. 
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In Hertford Street a plain but handy 
Lodging had been secured by Sandy, 

A most convenient situation, 

Near to his love and Down Street station. 
At 7.45, exact 

(The hour was fixed by solemn pact), 
He was to come and fetch Miss Warner 
From her address at Hyde Park Corner, 
And bear her off, for time was pressing, 
Just as the family was dressing. 


The stroke of 7.30 found 

Our hero on the underground. 

Alas! he should have sought his Rube 
By taxicab and not by tube 

(I fear he shirked the driver’s fee 
From motives of economy, 

A habit which, I hear, is not 
Unusual in a bonnie Scot). 

I would he had not gone below! 

But how should he, a stranger, know, 
How guess what curious things go on 
In subterranean Babylon? 


Descending after some delay, 

He saw the first train pass away. 

The second (this was bitter gall) 

Rushed by and never stopped at all. 

The third (he took it) went and tore 
Through Hyde Park Corner with a roar. 

At Knightsbridge he alighted from it, 
Panted across and, like a comet, 

An Eastward train went flashing through, 
Sucking his hat off up the flue. 

The next ignored his destination 

And ran right on to Down Street station, 
Where he debouched and crossed apace 
To what had been his starting-place. 


And lo! a notice caught his sight 
That told him in electric light 
Which of the trains proposed to miss 
Which of his stations, that or this. 
And there—for on the silly board 
Only the next event was scored, 
But of the further trains to come 
The thing was absolutely dumb— 

He watched the alternating text, 
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Thinking “The next!—the next!!—the next!!!” 
Growing forlorn and yet forlorner, 

Waiting, the while his heart went flop, 

For one that should consent to stop 

At Down Street and at Hyde Park Corner; 
Till he concluded, red with wroth, 

That nothing ever stopped at both. 


I cannot say how long he sat 
Without a smile, without a hat; 

But finally he felt aware 

Of a desire for change of air, 

To see once more the natural light 
Before his head was wholly white 
(It must have been about midnight). 
So toward the regions of the sun 
(Though for that day its course was done) 
Wearily he began to drift, 

And fainted halfway up the lift. 


But what of poor Miss Ruby Warner, 
Waiting her love at Hyde Park Corner, 
Wishing her Ma had never borne her? 
Dinner at eight o’clock was served 
And she must eat it, all unnerved, 
Letting her wild thoughts wander far 
After the absent Lochinvar. 

By 10.15 she lost all hope 

Touching his promise to elope, 

And in a pique became betrothed 

To him that in her heart she loathed, 
Namely, Sir Obadiah Doyle, 

Whose speciality was Oil. 


And thus her Sandy she forswore, 
Who, true to her in every pore, 
Still hung about the tubal bore, 
Growing forlorn and yet forlorner, 
Trying to get to Hyde Park Corner. 
Owen Seaman. 





THE EMPIRE OF THE FIVE NATIONS. 


A notion, vague, but fairly general, the Mother Country, that our free Em- 
prevails, to the effect that our self- pire was moving towards dissolution, 
governing colonies were gradually until the tide of Imperialism which 
drifting into complete severance from rose in the ’eighties reversed this cen- 
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trifugal tendency, and gathered forces 
of sentiment and interest to bring 
about a closer union. The establish- 
ment of these periodic Conferences, 
and the popular attention they receive, 
are said to be evidence of this change 
of historic tendency. These colonies, 
it is suggested, have abandoned their 
separatist leanings, and are willing— 
nay, anxious—to come into a closer 
Imperial co-operation for purposes of 
commerce, defence, and foreign policy. 
All that is needed is to find a solid ba- 
sis of Imperial organization with which 
to realize their common purposes. 
Now, this view is, in our judgment, 
quite erroneous. It comes from a mis- 
reading of past history and of the pres- 
ent interests and aspirations of the 
self-governing Dominions. Recent 
events show no reversal of the earlier 
tendency towards virtual independ- 
ence under the British flag, and present 
no valid evidences of a close Imperial 
union. A chief service rendered by 
these Colonial—now ‘“Imperial’—con- 
ferences is the convincing proofs they 
offer of the truth of this assertion. 
Each Conference goes further than the 
preceding one in disclosing the imprac- 
ticability of the early Imperialist vi- 
sion. It was natural enough that the 
Preferences which, following the lead 
of Canada, our Dominions accorded us, 
should have fostered the hope among 
Frotectionists of a unified commercial 
Empire, with tariff walls against the 
outer world, and should even have de- 
ceived some Free-traders into suppos- 
ing that a free-trade empire could be 
built on the extension of these prefer- 
ences. The firm and repeated refusal of 
this nation to place new taxes upon for- 
eign imports, in order to give return 
preferences to the colonies, is not the 
only insuperable obstacle to the realiza- 
tion of Imperial protection. The de- 
lusive nature of preferences as an ade- 
quate or enduring basis of commer- 
cial union is already clear. For, as 
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Canada soon discovered, preference is 
inconsistent both with so-called scien- 
tific protection and with freedom of 
negotiation. Both in her case and in 
that of Australia, the real efficacy of 
the preference was whittled down at 
the outset by the raising of the protec- 
tive tariffs on which the preference was 
reckoned. Then portions of the Cana- 
dian preference were withdrawn upon 
the representations of local industries 
complaining that the preferential tariff 
was not high enough to cripple their 
British competitors. Other fragments 
were pared off by special trade agree- 
ments with Germany and France, car- 
rying reductions to other nations com- 
peting with our exporters. And 
finally, there has appeared the Ameri- 
ean Reciprocity proposal, which, if, as 
is tolerably certain, it is carried 
through, strikes a double blow at the 
commercial unity of the Empire. On 
the one hand, it reduces or cancels the 
preference upon a number of imports 
into Canada, in the supply of which 
Great Britain and the United States 
are competitors. On the other, it 
places Canada on separate and better 
terms than the rest of the British Em- 
pire for importing goods into the 
United States. We await with interest 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s re-introduction of 
the Preference resolution affirmed by 
the Conferences of 1902 and 1907. But 
neither the theory nor the practice of 
Preference affords, in our judgment, 
any solid basis for the commercial 
union of the Empire. So long as the 
Dominions choose to give us prefer- 
ence, we shall, of course, be glad to re- 
ceive it, and though we cannot recip- 
rocate in kind, we have already given 
(as Sir Edgar Speyer, in his serviceable 
paper to the Liberal Colonial Club, re- 
minds us) a very substantial preference 
of another kind, worth, he considers, 
not less than ten million pounds a 
year, in the favored terms upon which 
we have placed Colonial Securities on 
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our investment market. But our read- 
ing of the situation obliges us to re- 
gard Colonial Preferences more in the 
light of passing amenities than of per- 
manent policy. Their endurance and 
enlargement will be found inconsistent 
with the liberty and elasticity which 
the Dominions will require for protec- 
tion and negotiation. 

But, it will be urged, if commercial 
union be found impracticable, Imperial 
sentiment and interest will find their 
realization in a close defensive and po- 
litical union. Will they? First, take 
Imperial defence. It is quite true 
that the Dominions have now under- 
taken to relieve us of some of the bur- 
den of Imperial defence, which hith- 
erto we bore unaided. Australia is 
planning a large fleet, which will place 
her in the front rank of naval Powers, 
and Canada is equipping herself pow- 
erfully for defence by sea and land. 
The other Dominions, each according 
to its needs and powers, are following 
But are these preparations mak- 
ing for unity of Imperial defence? 
Not so. Canada and Australia have 
made it quite clear from the outset that 
they regard their fleet and army prima- 
rily as a national equipment for the de- 
fence of their own shores, and only sec- 
ondarily as Imperial defence. They 
refuse to hand over the control of their 
forces to Imperial officers, and explic- 
itly reserve the right to say whether 
they will take part in a conflict waged 
by the Imperial Government. The oc- 
casional presence of Dominion repre- 
sentatives at meetings of the Defence 
Committee, or the advice and assist- 
ance rendered by Imperial officers to 
Dominion Governments in their plans 
of national defence, must not deceive 
us into supposing that in this defensive, 
any more than in the fiscal, system of 
the Dominions, Imperial unity is the 
first consideration. Not the integra- 
tion, but the disintegration, of Imperial 
arms is the actual issue of the new 
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movement by which our daughter na- 
tions are furnishing the instruments of 
national defence. 

We are entirely free to admit that 
part of the motives inducing them to 
undertake their own defence has been a 
desire to relieve Great Britain of an 
excessive burden, coupled with a gen- 
uine wish to assist the Empire in any 
peril to which it may be exposed. But, 
had these motives been predominant, 
they would have led the five nations to 
contribute pro rata, on some basis of 
population or trade, to an Imperial 
army and navy, strengthened by a sin- 
gle purpose and complete unity of con- 
trol. We do not blame them for re- 
serving full autonomy as to the extent, 
the nature, and the control of their 
military and naval preparations. They 
are right in using them as expressions 
and instruments of the continued as- 
sertion of national independence un- 
der the British flag. But this policy. 
taken with the fuller liberties, freely 
accorded by this country, of negotiat- 
ing treaties with foreign States, and of 
exercising a determining voice in trea- 
ties made by the Imperial Government 
in which they are primarily interested, 
is bound to open up difficult questions 
of foreign policy. As a “Times” cor- 
respondent showed very lucidly the 
other day, grave international compli- 
cations might arise from the new situa- 
tion in which there will be five nations 
of equal political status, using the 
same flag, but claiming each a large, if 
not a complete, autonomy in foreign re- 
lations. For it is impossible to deny 
that the possession of so large a fleet 
as Australia is contemplating would 
carry with it an Australian foreign pol- 
icy. Canada has already carried its 
treaty-making to a point which is stir- 
ring very difficult questions as to the 
unity of the British Empire as an in- 
ternational State. 

All the more need, it will be said, for 
such an Imperial Council of State as 
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that which Sir Joseph Ward has pro- 
posed, and after crushing criticism 
from all his colleagues, has withdrawn. 
If our Empire is to hold together and 
to work with any unity of purpose, it 
would seem essential that some mode 
of systematic deliberation and discus- 
sion between representatives of the 
several compact realms must be de- 
vised. But the suspicion with which 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier viewed this pro- 
posal in the last Conference has obvi- 
ously strengthened in the minds of the 
Premiers attending the present Con- 
ference. The proposal of a Council 
“advisory to the Imperial Government” 
would clearly have committed the Do- 
minions to a closer responsibility for 
the Empire as a whole than they would 
find consistent with that independent 
nationalism which is their guiding 
principle. Formal advice involves re- 
The Nation. 


sponsibility. Even had the members 
of such a Conference been moved by 
the spirit of enthusiastic loyalty and 
Imperial fervor to adopt a proposal es- 
tablishing a new instrument of polit- 
ical government for the Empire, the 
peoples of these Dominions, when they 
realized what was conveyed in the ac- 
ceptance of a “collective trusteeship” 
for its unfree portions, would have pro- 
ceeded no further with it. They would 
have felt that it involved them in un- 
known hazards, against which their 
necessarily subordinate position on an 
Imperial Council could afford them no 
adequate protection. No; there has 
never been anything like the Empire of 
the Five Nations, and if it is to subsist 
it must obey the peculiar laws of its 
being. Its bonds are spiritual and 
sentimental, not governmental. 





PERSONALITY. 


An extraordinary mental audacity, 
the result, as it would seem to the 
reader, of an intense mental energy, 
has led the new headmaster of Rep- 
ton to attack in a short book, “The 
Nature of Personality” (Macmillan and 
Co., 2s. 6d. net), the three most difficult 
subjects in the world—the meaning of 
personality, the freedom of the will, 
and the existence and nature of God. 
Very many men will turn away from 
such an attempt. The mere headings 
of Mr. Temple’s chapters will be 
enough to discourage them from read- 
ing his book. To continue arguing on 
such subjects is futile, they will say to 
themselves. Perhaps that is true, but 
to continue thinking on them is inevi- 
table. Every man thinks upon them, 
unless he is so harassed by work, so 
distracted by pleasure, or so lost in 
sloth, that he never thinks at all. The 
reason so many of us no longer wish to 


read of them is that we have groped 
painfully to the conclusion that all an- 
swers to such questions are to be 
sought for among the emotional intui- 
tions. By those who struggle with 
all their heart and soul and strength 
these emotions may be wrought into 
convictions; but such convictions as 
cannot be resolved into logic cannot, 
therefore, be passed on, and may not, 
by their very nature, be imposed upon 
the intellect of others. So far as the 
physical world is concerned, a vast 
number of men have eluded the curse 
of Adam, and eat their bread in the 
sweat of other men’s brows; but in the 
spiritual world this is seldom possible 
—we must labor for ourselves. On the 
other hand, the antithesis of what we 
have been saying is also true; the race 
of men is not only social but sympa- 
thetic, and a consensus of intuition 
will always have a serious bearing 
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upon the credibility of individual intui- 
tious. If all men in the world but one 
openly proclaimed themselves intui- 
tively convinced of a future life the si- 
lent man would not long remain in 
doubt. 

Mr. Temple is convinced that the re- 
current waves of agnosticism are 
caused by the failure of theology ade- 
quately to express the common spirit- 
ual experience, all such expression 
tending to become an anachronism. 
Whether this be true or not, it is cer- 
tain that all adequate exposition of the 
common intuitions partakes in greater 
or less degree of the nature of revela- 
tion. That is to say, it casts a light 
upon those dark ways of thought in 
which the fact that we are men and 
not animals mysteriously compels us to 
tread. While the vast majority ac- 
quiesce in the existence of a Creator, 
most men are distressed from time to 
time by the question of His Personal- 
ity, for most of us must candidly ad- 
mit that we cannot conceive of an im- 
personal God, which means that we 
cannot conceive of God at all except on 
human lines. We should not, perhaps, 
like to express ourselves as uncompro- 
misingly as Mr. Temple does on the 
subject. All the same, he is giving 
voice to the general sentiment when 
he says: “We are agnostic in this, that 
we confess our inability to know the 
Supreme Being perfectly, but still we 
know quite certainly that He is more 
adequately expressed as a Person than 
as the mere sum total of the blind laws 
of nature.” Clearly our author sees 
no a priori objection to the doctrine of 
the Incarnation. Upon this matter of 
the Personality of God Mr. Temple 
throws, at least for a moment, a spark 
of light. We quote from him at 
length :— 

Let us at this point bring together 
the various sides of Personality, on 
which, as far as we have gone, we 
have found human Personality to be 


manifestly defective. First we no- 
ticed the distinction of a Person from 
either a Brute or a Thing, in that the 
person not only has interests, but has 
interest in past and future; but 
clearly this interest is, as a fact, lim- 
ited on both sides by ignorance and 
narrowness of sympathy. At some 
quite arbitrary point, determined by 
our individual limitations, this interest 
fades away or breaks off. We have 
suggested to us as an ideal limit in the 
process from thing to Person, a Being 
Who should care for the whole of his- 
tory. Secondly, we found that, 
whereas a Thing is determined exter- 
nally—or almost altogether so—a Per- 
son's individuality is as important a 
factor in determining his character and 
conduct as are the external forces. 
This points to an ideal case of a spirit- 
ual being wholly determined by him- 
self. Thirdly, we found that a man is 
partly master of his own actions in the 
sense that to a certain extent his char- 
acter as a whole controls all his partic- 
ular impulses and desires; and the 
ideal is suggested of a Being wholly 
self-controlled and self-directing in this 
sense also. And lastly we have found 
that Personality as it exists in men re- 
quires subordination of the individual 
to a Purpose he cannot know; so that 
we reach the conception of a spirit 
knowing and willing the good of the 
whole world. In each of these four cases 
we find that only God can fulfil the 
whole requirement. Our process from 
things upwards finds its end in God or 
nowhere. Our Personality at any rate 
is an imperfect thing. If God exists, 
His Personality will be the true one, at 
least in those functions of Personality 
which we have so far considered. 


Our author has already argued that 
Personality reaches its fullest develop- 
ment in Love--that is, in devotion to 
the good of others. Man, he declares, 
is most a Person when he is least a 
thing, and least a brute when, in fact, 
he develops benevolence. Proceeding, 
then, on the hypothesis that God is the 
climax of Personality, it follows that 
“it is the essential nature of God to 
spend Himself in Love of His World.” 
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Sacrifice is part of love, and Mr. Tem- 
ple, though dissatisfied with the com- 
mon statement of the doctrine of the 
Atonement, here suggests its essential 
truth. 

Another dark problem attacked by 
Mr. Temple concerns the relation of the 
past to the future. How can any fu- 
ture compensate for the sufferings and 
injustices of the irrevocable past? The 
old idea that everything is in some 
vague way to be made up to everybody 
is no longer satisfying. The present 
ways of God to men are not explained 
by the thought that some day those 
ways will be different. Here, again, 
Mr. Temple has something worth hear- 
ing tosay. ‘The value of the Past is 
not irrevocably fixed,” he declares, “it 
remains to be determined by the Fu- 
ture.” 


Now consider two plays, each in 
three acts, one proceeding from a 
cheerful opening, through a neutral 
phase, to a gloomy close; the other pro- 
ceeding from a gloomy opening, 
through a neutral phase, to a cheerful 
close. It is by no means the case that 
in each play the first and last acts can- 
cel each other, making a neutral effect 
on the whole; on the contrary, the 
former play is peculiarly depressing— 
more so than a play which is gloomy 
throughout; and the latter peculiarly 
exhilarating—more so than a play which 
is cheerful throughout. Yet this second 
play would have been depressing if it 
had stopped at the end of the first act. 
The emotional value therefore of that 
first act is quite different in isolation 
from its value when the two later acts 
are added: at its own close it has quite 
a definite value, but at the end of the 
play it has another value. The value, 
then, of any event in time is not fixed 
until the series of which it is a mem- 
ber is over—perhaps, therefore, not to 
all eternity. 


On the subject of Free Will, Mr. Tem- 
ple interests us less—probably because 
in his heart of hearts every man be- 
lieves that he is free, and nothing that 


can be said on the subject affects him 
more than superficially. Still, a good 
deal of ethical interest attaches to our 
author’s words: “Will, as a separate 
entity, seems to me a fiction,” he de- 
clares, and he quotes from Locke's cel- 
ebrated chapter on “Power,” where he 
points out that it is sensible to ask 
“Is man free?” or “Has man a will?” 
for these mean the same; but to ask 
“Is the will free?’ is nonsense, for it 
only means “Has the power to choose 
got power to choose?” 

The man who does something “on 
purpose” knows that in some sense he 
is free, but the power to act ‘“‘on pur- 
pose” must, Mr. Temple thinks, be at- 
tained. The free man is the man who 
is not the creature of impulse. 


But the man of strong will, as was 
said before, is not the man who may 
do anything, but precisely the man 
who can be depended on: in fact, 
strength of will reveals itself in cer- 
tain splendid incapacities, as when it 
is said of a man accused of taking 
bribes—“He could not do it.” People 
with no will at all like to attribute the 
variegations of their conduct to their 
freedom; one day a man chooses to be 
quite respectable; another day he 
chooses to be dissolute. But such 
choice is at best a mere rhythmic re- 
currence of various impulses, or the 
mechanical response to various envi- 
ronments or both. 


The freedom revealed in “splendid in- 
capacities” is a happy paradox, and 
whether Mr. Temple’s'§ argument 
touches the philosophic ground of the 
question or not matters little, since 
about that we are all agreed. 

That our author’s conclusions lead 
him to accept Christianity goes with- 
out saying. He is, however, able, in 
spite of deep, definite, and assured 
conviction, to sympathize with “them 
that are without.” This is a very 
rare capacity in those who may be 
called orthodox. We hope that those 
of his readers who find in him an able 
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confirmation of a preconceived convic- 
tion will not, as they congratulate 
themselves upon the adherence of a 
new and able champion, omit to think 
over the following words: “We who 
are Christians remember that the God- 
head never shone forth in Christ so 
effulgently as in the moment when He 
felt Himself forsaken of God, and we 
The Spectator. 


shall not think ill of those who, in the 
search for truth, fill up what remains 
of the sufferings of Christ.” 

Mr. Temple’s little book will, we 
trust, be very widely read. It de- 
serves all the readers it can get, for so 
liberal, so thoughtful and earnest, and 
so fearless an explorer of the truth is 
rare in these or indeed any days. 





BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


Mr. Frederick Lynch’s “The Peace 
Problem” is an ardent and optimistic 
survey of the conditions of the prob- 
lem and the grounds of hope of a satis- 
factory solution. The author's pur- 
pose is so good that it seems a pity 
that he could not have expressed him- 
self in less slovenly English. Mr. 
Carnegie contributes an Introduction. 
Fleming H. Revell Co. 


The boy scout movement is not very 
old, but it is certain to have a litera- 
ture of its own. Among the first con- 
tributions to it is to be counted Rupert 
Sargent Holland’s story “The Boy 
Scouts of Birch-Bark Island” a tale of 
wholesome and not at all impossible 
experience, in which the boyish love of 
out-of-doors and taste for adventure, 
intensified by the discipline and com- 
radeship incident to the boy scout 
movement, work out good results and 
incidentally afford an opportunity for 
many enjoyable times. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company. 


The lovely wilful daughter of a 
London cab-proprietor; a young cab- 
driver enamored of her; a baronet half- 
crazed with remorse because his fam- 
ily wealth was made in the slave trade 
and ridding himself of it as fast as pos- 
sible by quixotic philanthropies; his 
high-spirited son, applying his father’s 
ideas of social equality to his own ro- 


mance in a fashion quite unexpected 
by the older man; a penurious board- 
ing-house mistress; a witty, well-pre- 
served dowager-duchess—these, and a 
motley group of minor characters come 
within the sphere of influence of “The 
Old Dance Master,” whose quaint, 
kindly personality William Romaine 
Paterson portrays in his novel of that 
naine. Written in leisurely fashion, 
with ample time for comment and di- 
gression, the story is of the old type 
which is lately enjoying a new popular- 
ity. Little, Brown & Co. 


Readers who enjoyed Moira O’Neill’s 
article “About Marie-Claire,’” which 
was reprinted from Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine in The Living Age for June 10th, 
will be interested to know that the 
George H. Doran Company of New 
York are the American publishers of 
Mr. J. N. Raphael’s translation of that 
remarkable book which has attracted 
so much attention abroad. Arnold 
Bennett furnishes an introduction. 
The London Nation announces that 
Madame Marguerite Audoux, the au- 
thor of “Marie-Claire,” is engaged upon 
a long novel, which will give a picture 
of the lives of shop-girls and factory- 
girls in Paris, and that she has also in 
hand a shorter work, “La Valserine,” 
which deals with smuggling on the 
eastern frontier. 
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Laura E. Lockwood and Amy R. 
Kelley are joint editors of the latest 
volume of epistolary anthology, “Let- 
ters That Live,” which Henry Holt & 
Co. publish in a dainty book uniform 
with “The Poetic New World,” “The 
Open Road,” “The Friendly Town,” etc. 
The selections range from a letter by 
Walter Paston, written in the late fif- 
teenth century, to letters by Ruskin, 
Sidney Lanier, Thomas Bailey Aldrich 
and Lewis Carroll, written in the late 
nineteenth. No more charming 
glimpses of personality are to be found 
than those which appear in personal 
letters such as fill this volume, writ- 
ten in all the intimacy of love or 
friendship, without consideration of 
any possible wider perusal. The let- 
ters are well chosen, though not in ac- 
cordance with any arbitrary rule; and 
the order of arrangement is not topical 
but chronological. 


The Rev. H. H. T. Cleife, Rector of 
Hardington Mandeville, Somerset, Eng- 
land, is the compiler of a little volume 
of meditations on “Mutual Recognition 
in the Life Beyond” which is full of 
comforting suggestions as to conditions 
after death. Passages from the Scrip- 
tures, hints and intimations, dreams, 
hopes and expectations, expressed by 
many writers ancient and modern, in 
prose and verse, are here grouped, with 
meditations of the compiler’s own, in 
such a way as to yield a chapter of 
devotional reading for each day of the 
month. While it remains true, as 
Whittier wrote, that 
“Still on the lips of all we question 

The finger of God's silence lies” 
there will be no end to the questioning 
so long as life lasts; and the assurances 
collected in this little book will be wel- 


come to many. 


Rose G. Kingsley’s “In the Rhone 
Country” (EB. P. Dutton & Co.) is a 
charmingly fresh and vivid record of 


travel through a region rich in asso- 
ciations and in natural beauty. It is 
not written with any intention of sup- 
planting or even of supplementing the 
guide-books. It is simply a record of 
personal impressions and experiences 
during a six weeks journey down the 
Rhone from Lyons,—made up in part 
from notes made at the time, and in 
part from free and joyous letters writ- 
ten to a sister while the journey was 
in progress. If this process involves 
the inclusion of some inconsequent 
material, the resultant freshness and 
intimacy of the record and the per- 
sonal flavor are a more than ample 
compensation. Nearly seventy illus- 
trations, a dozen of them photograv- 
ures, add to the attractiveness and {n- 
terest of the volume. The frontis- 
piece “On the Rhone between Vienne 
and Valence” is from a drawing made 
by Miss Kingsley’s mother, Mrs. 
Charles Kingsley, nearly seventy years 
ago. 


In the “Cyclopedia of Illustrations 
for Public Speakers” of which Robert 
Scott and William C. Stiles, editors of 
“The Homiletic Review,” are joint com- 
pilers and editors, clergymen and oth- 
ers will find a treasury of facts, inci- 
dents, anecdotes and various kinds of 
selections, adapted to use as illustra- 

Altogether, there are between 
and four thousand selections, 


tions. 
three 
alphabetically arranged by topics, with 
cross references, facilitating a ready 
choice of pertinent material. Indexes 
of texts, arranged both topically and in 
proper Scriptural order direct attention 
to appropriate quotations. Altogether, 
orators, clerical or lay, can hardly fail 
to find in this huge volume some se- 
lection fitting whatever subject they 
may elect to speak upon. Whether, 
when found, they will care to use it, 
is another matter; for with much that 
is good much that is not so good is in- 
cluded,—as could hardly fail to be the 
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ease, when a great drag-net is swept 
through all sorts of material, ancient 
and modern, books, magazines, papers, 
poets’ corners, and columns of newspa- 
per jests. Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany. 


Intense, brilliant, daring, in bitter re- 
volt against the conventional selfish- 
ness of the social order, and full of 
generous enthusiasms, John Masefield’s 
novel, “The Street of To-day,” shows 
the qualities which have made his 
poetry noticeable. It describes the ef- 
fort of a young English scientist of 
family and fortune, just back from 
South Africa where he has won distinc- 
tion by his study of the sleeping-sick- 
ness, to rouse the public at home to 
the need of a “scientific supervision of 
national life,” to “put Science in her 
place in the council, on the throne,” to 
make her “as potent in national affairs 
as the church and the police.” More 
than an agitation, a crusade, he con- 
templates with the ardor of the zealot; 
and with the shrewdness of the prac- 
tical man of affairs he sets about his 
preparations—first among them the 
launching of a popular newspaper, as 
the organ of the movement, Two 
women of antagonistic types exert rival 
influences upon the plot, and the hero's 
choice of the one whose “many ac- 
quired refinements guard an inner 
emptiness” almost brings it to a trag- 
ical conclusion. The book is rich in 
epigram and satire and will give food 
for discussion to many readers. But 
Mr. Masefield’s talent is not for char- 
acter-drawing, and the human interest 
is not strong. E. P. Dutton & Co. 

Those critics who maintained that 
the chief strength of “Nathan Burke” 
lay in its writer’s extraordinary power 
of analyzing a woman’s nature will find 
their judgment triumphantly confirmed 
by Mary S. Watts’s new novel. “The 


Legacy,” sub-titled “The Story of a 


Woman.” The story is told in a fash- 
ion leisurely enough to allow some in- 
terludes of comedy, with a plot of con- 
siderable complexity involving an un- 
usual number of characters, all clev- 
erly portrayed, but the Woman dom- 
inates it all. She is not a type—an 
udventuress or a saint. She is an in- 
dividual. She is as real as our own 
acquaintances, and we follow her for- 
tunes with the same intense curiosity 
with which we should follow theirs, if 
we were privileged, at the same time, 
to read their thoughts. The narrative 
covers a period of some twenty-five 
years, and the opening chapters show 
little Letty Breen living in a shabby 
old house of decaying gentility, made 
comfortable for her stately, do-noth- 
ing grandfather by her sad mother’s in- 
cessant toil. The Breen connection is 
a large one, scattered all over the Mid- 
dle West, with a great-uncle who is a 
bishop and an uncle who is a promoter, 
and aunts and cousins of all sorts, and 
among them means are found to send 
Letty to boarding-school. There she 
becomes aware that a moderate amount 
of beauty and a great capacity for ac- 
complishing what she sets her mind 
to are her definite assets. From that 
point the story follows the development 
of a nature in which ambition, coldness 
and instinctive kindness of heart are 
strangely blended. Letty’s three lov- 
ers are sketched with a light but as- 
sured touch. To readers who find a 
novel incomplete without a problem, 
the question of heredity is offered. 
The Macmillan Co. 


The publication, by Houghton-Mifflin 
Co., of the Life of Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, marks in a fitting manner the 
year of the birth of this 
woman and still favorite 
The book is written by her 
Stowe and her 


centennial 
wonderful 
author. 

son Charles Edward 
grandson, Lyman Beecher Stowe. Hay 


ing especial access to the family writ- 
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ings, the authors have been enabled to 
tell their story often in Mrs. Stowe’s 
own picturesque and vivid words. The 
chief interest of the book naturally 
centers in the chapter on Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, but scarcely less fascinating 
are the earlier chapters which tell of 
the author’s girlhood in the Beecher 
home, in whose stimulating spiritual 
and intellectual atmosphere her nature 
received its training in moral ear- 
nestness and broad humanity. The 
earlier years of her married life, when 
she was struggling to combine author- 
ship with the cares of housekeeping 
and motherhood, are related with much 
graphic detail and humor; and her 
important work as a delineator of 
New England life is illumined for her 
readers by sketches of the original 
scenes and characters of the later 
books. From her own observation of 
the evils of slavery, as seen in her 
father’s Cincinnati home, where as she 
writes, “the underground railway ran 
almost through our house,” and from 
her brother's bitter experience with the 
Fugitive Slave Law in Boston, came 
Mrs. Stowe’s determination to strike a 
blow with her pen at this great wrong; 
the story of “How Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
Was Built,” the phenomenal success of 
the book, its influence in shaping pub- 
lic opinion before the war, and the love 
and esteem in which the author was 
held both at home and abroad, fill out 
the narrative of the life of the fore- 
most woman of her time. The book 
will doubtless prove one of the popular 
biographies of the season. 


“The Long Roll”—Mary Johnston’s 
promised story of the Civil War—will 
surprise many of her warmest admir- 
ers by its evidences of patient and la- 
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borious preparation, and by the enthu- 
siasm with which it enters into the 
minutest details of the military move- 
ments involved. “Extraordinary that 
a woman should have written this.” 
will be the instinctive comment, as one 
page after another of stirring narrative 
is turned. Beginning with a graphic 
description of the reading of the Bote- 
tourt Resolutions to a crowd assem- 
bled in a Virginia county-seat, in De- 
cember of 1860, the story follows the 
eareer of its hero, Stonewall Jackson, 
and ends with his untimely death. 
Nearly seven hundred pages in length, 
it is a volume which no one will pass 
by who wishes to count himself con- 
versant with all the varied aspects of 
the great struggle which it describes. 
On the other hand, it must be admitted 
that, from the novel-reader’s point of 
view, it is over-loaded with informa- 
tion, and fails to make the impression 
that it might have made, had it been 
shorter. The portrait of General Jack- 
son himseif does not stand out, clear 
and bold, as it would have done with 
less detail. One feels that the book 
has been a labor of love for Miss 
Johnston, and that the interest of its 
subject will secure it wide apprecia- 
tion, but one regrets that it could not 
have been written more in the man- 
ner of “Lewis Rand.” Chapters here 
and there—like the one which describes 
Richard Cleave’s venture into General 
Banks’s headquarters in Fredericks- 
burg in the uniform of a Union officer 
—are as brilliant as any in the earlier 
book, and the love-story is of intense 
interest. The Virginian life of the pe- 
riod, with the self-sacrifice and courage 
called forth by the stress of the time, is 
vividly portrayed. A sequel is sug- 
gested. Houghton-Mifflin Co. 





